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I—KANT’S VIEW OF METAPHYSICS. 
By ARCHIBALD A. BOWMAN. 


Few thinkers of the present day would be prepared to assert* 
that there exists,in the sense in which the sciences exist,a body 
of well-defined doctrine, that men everywhere, and indepen- 
dently of their private convictions, understand as metaphysics. - 
At the same time not a few would explain the differentiating 
feature in the philosophical attitude by some sort of reference 
to what is known as the ‘‘ metaphysical”. This reinstate- 
ment of a suspected substantive in adjectival terms is charac- 
teristic of a change that came over philosophy at the time of 
Kant, and is expressed in a general dislike of all attempts to 
stereotype the philosophical as against the mass of human 
knowledge and experience. It was not so in the preceding\ 
era, Where even in the most original and revolutionary sys- 
tems the scholastic apparatus, however modified in the 
application, continued to impart to philosophy a certain 
doctrinal distinctiveness strange to modern thinking. Hence 
we have come to associate metaphysics in a peculiar wayy 
with the pre-Critical age. Even for Hegel, who above all 
others represents the metaphysical tradition in post-Kantian 
times, metaphysics as a system of rigidly distinct and deter- 
muinate concepts is a thing of the past—“‘ die alte Metaphysik” 
he calls it; and in place of it he offers a representation of 
reality which constantly resorts to concrete adjectival ex- 
pression in the phrases, ‘das Logische,” “‘ das Spekulative”’. 
Hegel too is never tired of pointing out that the content of 
philosophy is just the common matter of experience, what 
people see and think and find already formulated for them in 
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religion and proverbial lore; and if a difference is main- 
tained between ‘‘ philosophical knowledge’”’ on the one hand 
and the knowledge of ordinary life or of the sciences on the 
other, the distinction is limited to a difference, as Hegel puts 
it, in the way of knowing.! 

From what has been said it is obvious that Kant’s sum- 
mary denial of metaphysics does not close the question, even 
so far as Kant himself is concerned. Rather, in view of the 
distinction that has been suggested, it becomes important to 
notice exactly what it was that Kant denied. As to this 
there can be littledoubt. It was that identical ‘‘ metaphysic 
of the past’? which Hegel himself could not accept. That 
is to say, it was metaphysics as previously conceived; and 
the denial of this assuredly leaves open a number of funda- 
mental questions. Does the negation of metaphysics imply 
the exclusion of what we have called the metaphysical ? Does 
it not, on the contrary, itself savour of that doctrinal ab- 
soluteness which is the constant feature in the otherwise 
variable connotation of the Hegelian “metaphysic of the 
past”? Would it be possible to assert that the Critical Philos- 
ophy can include among its contents a legitimate denial of 
metaphysics and at the same time be itself a legitimate meta- 
physic? Is the denial to be understood only retrospectively, 
or does the doctrinal substance of it involve a proleptic judg- 
ment upon any “‘ metaphysic of the future ”’ ? 

All such questions may be reduced to a twofold inquiry. 
First we must consider Kant’s own attitude towards the 
metaphysical, as distinct from the metaphysics which he 
discredits. In the second place it will be necessary to esti- 
mate his conclusions objectively, and particularly to compare 
them with later developments, with a view to determining 
the ultimate significance of his position in regard to the 
questions generally considered metaphysical. The former 
inquiry will occupy us in the present article: the latter will 
be reserved for subsequent treatment. Anything like an 
exhaustive examination of Kant’s pronouncements on the 
subject would be outside the scope of our present purpose. 
It is our aim to draw attention to an aspect of the matter 
which in England at least does not seem to have attracted 
notice at all commensurate with the importance and promise 
of the topic. 

The point in question is the following. In spite of a 
marked suspicion in regard to anything of a dogmatically 
speculative nature, the categorical denial of metaphysics is 


1 Encyklopadie d. phil. Wissenschaften, $§ 2, 3, 6, 88 (3), and passim. 
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not the outstanding feature in Kant’s earlier thinking. It is 
the peculiar product of the Critical phase of his philosophy, 
and might be described as the reverse or negative side of 
that phenomenalism which first obtains adequate expression 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. In the pre-Critical period, re- 
presented even by so late a treatise as the Dissertation of 1770, 
On the Form and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, 
metaphysics is taken for granted. This would lead us to 
expect a fundamental difference in their respective attitudes, 
between the works that precede the Critique of Pure Reason 
and any subsequent pronouncements on the subject, and 
suggests the inquiry whether any such radical difference is 
really discernible. 

The view of the Dissertation, which is fairly specific, is 
that metaphysics has to do with reality as. revealed to 
thought in its most general aspects. Kant gives as in- 
stances of metaphysical conceptions, possibility, existence, 
necessity, substance, cause—with their opposites or cor- 
relatives; in fact, a partial list of just those concepts 
which in the Critique of Pure Reason appear as the cate- 
gories. These conceptions are no part of any sensuous 
representation and consequently are not to be regarded as 
abstracted from the latter. Rather we abstract them from 
the inherent laws of the mind by observing its activity in 
experience. They are thus not innate but acquired.' 

It is important to notice the sense in which the concep- 
tions of the intellect are conceived as abstract. According 
to Kant there is an ambiguity in the latter term. We speak 
of abstracting from something and of abstracting something. The 
ditference is that in the former case we employ concepts with- 
out attending to certain things that happen to be connected 
with them; whereas in the latter we separate elements which 
are given only in concrete combination. “Thus an intellectual 
conception abstracts from everything sensuous ; it is not ab- 
stracted from sensuous elements, and perhaps it would be 
better described as abstracting than as abstract (abstractus). 
For this reason it is better to designate intellectual con- 
ceptions pure ideas, those that are given only empirically, 
abstract.”’ * 

Kant’s meaning seems to be that there are certain concep- 
tions which are obtained from actually experienced contents 
by thinking away some of their aspects; whereas there are 
others that are acquired not by mentally separating aspects 
of a single concrete content, but by ignoring any particular 


! Dissertation, § 8. 2 Tbid., § 6. 
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context in which the content appears. The illustration given 
in § 8 from the inherent laws of the mind is highly signifi- 
cant, and the phraseology used, when placed alongside that 
of § 6, offers a clear and striking statement. Taking the 
two passages together, we have a definition, in negative and 
positive terms of attention, of the conditions that underlie 
consciousness of the kind of conception with which we 
are dealing. (1) We do not attend to things that may be 
connected in one way or another with the conception 
(‘quod in conceptu quodam ad alia quomodocunque ipsi 
nexa non attendamus”’). (2) We do attend to the activities 
of the concept (i.e. to what the mind is actually doing) 
when experience gives us the opportunity (attendendo ad 
ejus actiones occasione experientiz). It is to be noticed, ex- 
perience merely furnishes the opportunity for the acquisition 
of intellectual concepts. It does not furnish out of its content 
anything to their content. This is just the point in which the 
intellectual differs from the empirical concept. The content 
of the former is determined by the mental activity involved. 

A further point of importance is the distinction between 
the logical and the real use of the intellect. The former has 
to do merely with the arrangement, in due subordination, of 
concepts, independently of the source from which they are 
derived ; whereas the real use has to do with the actual 
derivation of concepts, whether of things or of relations 
(‘‘. . . a priori dantur conceptus ipsi vel rerum vel respec- 
tuum ”’).' | Metaphysics is concerned with the real rather 
than the merely logical use of the intellect—by which we 
are to understand that the original concepts of things and 
relations (conceptus rerum et relationum primitivi), as well 
as axioms, are given originally through pure intellect itself.’ 
The term given in this connexion obviously means ‘ given 
as objects”. The intellect is thus the subjective faculty to 
which the intellectual concepts appear directly as its own 
intrinsic object (‘‘conceptus tales tam objectorum, quam 
respectuum, dantur per ipsam naturam intellectus”).* For 
the nature of these objects we must refer to the illustrations 
adduced ; but it appears further from Kant’s description that 
they fall into the two classes of things (res, objecta) and re- 
lations (respectus, relationes).* It is a little difficult to say 
whether by the former class is meant anything in the nature 
of substantival categories (substantia, causa), by the latter 
anything that might be designated modal or relational (pos- 


1 Dissertation, § 5. 2 Tbid., § 23. 3 Ibid., § 6. 
‘ Cf. Kant’s Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 31 (Politz, first edition), with 
which we shall have occasion to deal at length. 
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sibilitas, necessitas, etc.), or whether, on the other hand, 
any category whatever may be here understood indifferently 
either in the substantival or the adverbial sense. The latter 
interpretation is suggested by the somewhat ambiguous posi- 
tion of causa, according as we view this as the substantive 
which sustains the relation or merely (in the manner of the 
Critique) as the relation itself regarded from the standpoint 
of one of its correlatives.' The significant feature is that 
the intellectual conception, whether in the substantival form 
or not, in every instance involves the real wse of the intellect. 
It looks as if Kant’s position in this particular were similar 
to that of the realist, for whom things and relations are 
directly apprehended by consciousness as its natural objects, 
and are both, though in a different way, real. 

Whatever ambiguity may attach to the character of some 
of the examples quoted by Kant in § 8, there can be none as 
to the conception dealt with in the following section. Here 
Kant distinguishes two ends involved in intellectual concep- 
tions—what he calls a finis elenchticus and a finis dogmaticus. 
Of the latter he asserts that according to it ‘‘the general 
principles of the pure intellect, such as are exhibited by 
Ontology or Rational Psychology (by metaphysics, there- 
fore, in the Kantian sense), terminate in an ideal pattern 
(exemplar), which can be grasped only by the pure intellect 
and serves as a common measure for all things else in so 
far as they are realities”. This ‘“‘ pattern’ Kant designates 
Perfectio Nowmenon, and, in its theoretical significance, iden- 
tifies with the ens swummum or God. It is also clear that 
Kant had in mind as another intellectual object in the 
substantival sense the mundus (revealed to the intellect as 
a definitely determined whole of substantival parts) which 
furnishes one half of the theme of the treatise. There 
can be no doubt that Kant’s view as to what constitutes 
the subject-matter of metaphysics includes the topics specifi- 
cally emphasised in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

The ens summum, we have just seen, is Perfectio Nou- 
menon understood in a theoretical sense. But the same 
noumenal perfection can be interpreted practically, in which 
event it becomes the idea of moral perfection.’ ‘‘ Moral 
philosophy,’ Kant adds, ‘“‘in so far as it supplies the first 
principles of moral judgment, can be known only through 
the pure intellect, and itself belongs to pure philosophy. . 

The passage before us leaves it somewhat uncertain whether 


1 Probably the ambiguity is due to the fact that Kant had not yet 
learnt to distinguish the individual cause and effect from the universal 
a priori law of causality (v. Caird’s Kant, vol. i., p. 175). 


2 Diss., § 9. 
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‘‘moral philosophy” is to be included under metaphysics. 
The natural interpretation of the words would imply so, 
since the theoretical and practical interpretations alike fall 
under the head of Perfectio Nowmenon, which is repre- 
sented as the ultimate goal of such metaphysical disciplines 
as Ontology and Rational Psychology. Moreover the uni- 
verse of moral distinctions belongs to the region of what 
Kant calls the real, in contradistinction to the logical, use of 
the understanding; and the distinction which he draws be- 
tween the ideal, on the one hand, as a standard of measure 
and a principle of knowledge, and God, on the other, as 
actually existing, and consequently as a principle both of 
knowledge and of being, is not relevant in this connexion. 

In pursuance of our design of comparing some of Kant’s 
pre-Critical utterances on the subject of metaphysics with 
some of his later pronouncements, we turn now to a source 
which insufficient, though not incompetent, editing left for 
long a somewhat uncertain quantity. The volume, /mmanuel 
Kant’s Vorlesungen iiber die Metaphysik, issued anonymously in 
1821, and under the editor’s name in a second edition of 1830 
by the Leipzig professor, Pélitz, was long treated by com- 
mentators with reserve.' The lectures are' expressly omitted 
by Hartenstein from his second edition of Kant (1867), and 
are referred to by Vaihinger as requiring caution in the use.” 
The essential value of Pélitz’s publication has, however, been 
clearly established by Max Heinze in his volume, published 
in 1894: Vorlesungen Kants iiber Metaphysik aus drei Semestern. 
This contains a valuable ‘ Beschreibung” of five MSS. which 
in part certainly furnished Pélitz with his original,*® and in 
part supply confirmatory evidence. Of equal importance are 
the investigations of Emil Arnoldt, published in collected 
form in the same year as Heinze’s volume, which provide in- 
valuable guidance to the use of the material. 

The value of the Lectwres as throwing light upon the ulti- 
mate purport of Kant’s Critical Philosophy depends, like the 
value of other supplementary matter, upon two factors. 
First, the content must be considered with strict reference 
to the officially published expression of Kant’s views.‘ In 


1 French translation by Tissot. 2Comm., i., p. 22. 

*’The Ontology appears to have been from the MS., L 2 (Heinze, p. 
502), which wants this division. It is Heinze’s opinion that the missing 
division was excised from the MS. for printing, and never returned. 

*Of the right to assume that reported matter is to be taken to repres- 
ent Kant’s own standpoint, Arnoldt says : ‘‘ This is so only in the case 
of views agreeing with opinions made public by Kant subsequent to 1781. 
On the other hand, views which do not thus agree must be differently 
treated” (Krit. Excurse, p. 403). 
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the second place (a subject which again involves to some 
extent the evidence of content!) the dates of the lectures 
will have a fundamental importance in determining their sig- 
nificance, ; 

On this latter point there has been a diversity of opinion. 
The three MSS. which Heinze designates L 1, K 1 and H, 
covering between them the content of Pdélitz’s work, are, in 
spite of divergences,” obviously to be attributed to a single 
ultimate source.* Erdmann, who had previously ‘‘ described ” 
K1,* but to whom H was at the time unknown, places the 
MS. not earlier than the winter of 1773-1774 and ‘ scarcely 
much later’’; but Arnoldt and Heinze, on evidence which 
seems conclusive, fix the date towards the end of the decade.°® 
It is in accordance with this that Heinze emphasises the 
general agreement of the Lectures with the Critique of Pure 
Reason, while Erdmann emphasises the divergences, which 
he associates with Kant’s position at the time of the Disser- 
tation of 1770.° 

Of the other MSS.’ L 2, which Heinze thinks may have 
been a ‘‘ Nachschrift,” * can be shown on strong presumptive 


1 Where the date has really to be determined upon evidence and with- 
out conclusive external data, it is impossible to ignore subject-matter. 
This introduces the difficulty of interpretation, which again calls for the 
evidence of dates. It is therefore a sound principle laid down by Arnoldt 
(op. cit., p. 416) that the first endeavour must be to exhaust external 
evidence. The differences of Arnoldt and Erdmann illustrate the extreme 
need for discrimination in the comparison of content. 

K 1 and H are nearer to each other than to L 1. 

* Heinze considers that they can hardly be ‘‘ Nachschriften” of the 
lectures as actually delivered, but must be ‘‘ Abschriften”’ of some inter- 
mediate copy. 

4 Eine unbeachtet gebliebene Quelle zur Entwicklungsgeschichte Kant’s : 
Phil. Monats, 1883, and Mittheilungen iiber Kant’s metaphysischen Stand- 
punkt in der Zeit um, 1774: Phil. Monats, 1884. 

> Arnoldt somewhere between 1778-1779 (or more probably 1779-1780) 
and 1784-1785 or perhaps 1783-1784 (Krit. Excurse, p. 421). 

* Arnoldt’s cogent argument is based on the principle that copies 
which do not agree with writings published from the year 1781 on, must 
not be uncritically inferred to belong to an earlier date, especially when 
copies with similar contents are found after 1781 (Krit. Excurse, p. 404). 
The use which Erdmann makes of the supposed resemblance between the 
view as to the “knowledge of the understanding” in the Dissertation 
and in the Kortf MS. (K 1) is invalidated by the fact that this view is not 
sufficiently explicit in either the one or the other, and is moreover based 
on misapprehension (p. 406 sq.). 

7 Arnoldt had knowledge of K 1 and K 2, as well as of Pélitz’s edi- 
tions of the lectures. He gives an account of a further MS. inscribed : 
‘‘ Bemerkungen iiber Metaphysik nach Baumgarthen, aus dem Vortrage 
des HE. Prof. Kant pro 1794-95” (p. 401). 

® Pp. 503-505. The MS. is inscribed, apparently in a different hand : 
‘*Logik und Metaphysik von Kant. Ein Collegium ann. 1798 nachge- 
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evidence to belong to the year 1790 or 1791; while K 2, which 
may also have been a direct transcript,! belongs on external 
evidence to the early nineties, and possibly to the year 1793- 
1794.2, Apart from the precise determination of the semester, 
it has been abundantly proved that in these MSS. we have 
an exposition of metaphysics belonging to Kant’s later Criti- 
cal period and to the closing years of his academic activity. 

The exact significance to be attached to the lectures as an 
expression of Kant’s own standpoint, particularly in view of 
the fact that for purposes of exposition he follows Baum- 
garten’s division of the subject-matter, will therefore depend 
in the last resort on the previous consideration—the mutual 
bearings of the lectures and the published work.* As a 
matter of fact the necessity of accommodating his teaching 
to a text-book representing a different point of view resulted 
“in anomalies and imperfections of exposition which must be 
admitted.‘ 

Two points in particular deserve to be noticed. First 
Kant’s ultimate acceptance of Baumgarten’s division as 
proximately adequate to the purpose he had in view would 
seem to be implied in the fact that whereas at an earlier 
stage, under the influence of empiricism, he had departed 
from this arrangement,’ he eventually reverted to it. 

In the second place it must be seriously asked whether 
on intrinsic grounds Baumgarten’s division does not readily 
adapt itself to views which in their main features we are 
entitled to describe as Kant’s own—whether in fact the 
‘* Architectonic of Pure Reason” is not a significant ana- 
logue of the logic of Kant’s whole position. 

Kant makes it abundantly clear that the problem of meta- 
physics becomes at a certain point one with the problem of 
knowledge ; but this does not mean that the Critical theory 


schrieben.” Heinze shows that the date 1798 is probably a mistake for 
1790, inserted in minute figures in an ornamental scroll at the end. Of 
course in the case of MSS. which are not a direct transcript there is a 
double question, the date of the copy and the date of the lectures. 

' Heinze, p. 506. Arnoldt is of opinion that it is a fair copy carefully 
prepared from notes. 

2 Ibid., pp. 507-508. 

5 Importance must be attached to the adoption of Baumgarten’s division 
in the ‘‘ Architectonic of Pure Reason”—Critique of Pure Reason, Method 
of Transcendentalism, chap. iii. In the lectures Kant merges the depart- 
ments of Rational Physiology and Cosmology. 

* Arnoldt mentions the absence of a proper separation of the Analytic 
and the Dialectic, and the variations which appeared in different semes- 
ters in the division of metaphysics. As regards the first point the signifi- 
cance of the omission will become apparent as we proceed. 

® Nachricht von der Einrichtung seiner Vorlesungen in dem Winterhal- 
benjahre von 1765-66. 
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‘of knowledge furnishes a complete solution (whether nega- 
tive or otherwise), to the former problem. The Critique of 
Pure Reason, emphasising the limitation of knowledge to the 
object of sense, naturally makes the most of the distinction 
between knowability*and thinkability, the subject-matter of 
the supposed science of metaphysics being expelled from 
the province of the former and confined to the latter. 
Now Erdmann uses the emphasis upon this distinction, or 
the reverse, as a criterion by which to. test the nearness or 
remoteness of the lecture MS. with respect to the Critique.’ 

To the use of this highly characteristic feature as signalis- 
ing in a special way Kant’s position in the latter of course 
no exception can be taken. But the absence of the distinc- 
tion in the form of that acute antithesis so characteristic of 
the Critique, or the appearance in its stead of another antith- 
esis, that which emphasised, for example, not the distinc- 
tion of the knowable and the merely thinkable, but that of 
the theoretical and practicai aspects of knowledge, cannot 
in itself be taken as indicating any considerable priority of 
date. In order to make good any such inference it would 
be necessary to show that Kant, after defining knowledge 
as he does in the Critique, with strict reference to that 
which gives it concreteness or applicability in experience 
on the one hand and scientific universality on the other, 
continued to interpret the conception exclusively in this 
highly specialised sense. This would involve the refusal 
to apply the term knowledge or science seriously to any 
science of pure concepts—to such a science, for example, 
as logic, and indeed, what is of even greater importance, 
to the science which for Kant was the very pattern of 
genuine knowledge—mathematics.*, And obviously under- 


' Hine unbeachtet geblicbene Quelie, ete., p. 142. 

* How far Kant himself realised this latter point is a difficult question ; 
but undoubtedly the point is implicit in his position. Kant really never 
does seek to authenticate mathematics on the ground of actual empirical 
verification, but only on the ground that the science deals with space, 
which is a formal aspect of experience—‘‘ die Form der Anschauung ” 
When we look a little closer, however, it appears that the subject-matter 
of mathematics is not really ‘‘the form of intuition” but ‘‘the formal 
intuition ’’—‘‘ die formale Anschauung ”—i.e. space itself intuited as an 
object. It is obvious that this conception involves a serious change of 
standpoint. Strictly speaking an intuition in the Kantian sense means 
that which is given in sense ; but now we must understand by the term 
an intuition which is mediated by but does not consist of the sense ele- 
ment. How this is to present itself in consciousness is not easy to see— 
unless it be in the form of pure a priori concepts. Perhaps there is more 
than a verbal necessity in Kant’s continual reference to space as a Be- 
griff—in contradiction to his express declaration in the 4sthetic. The 
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lying Erdmann’s contention there is an assumption that 
Kant is using the word “ knowledge” exactly as deter- 
mined in the earlier parts of the Critique of Pure Reason. 

For instance, he argues for the relative approximation of 
the lectures he discusses to the Dissertation on the strength 
of passages which he quotes, as follows: ‘‘‘ A pure use of 
reason . . . is one applying to objects that are in no sense 
objects of the senses,” where, consequently, ‘‘the rule is 
not established through experience’’. ‘‘ Hence,” he says in 
another passage, ‘‘we can say, so far as matter is concerned 
there is nothing in the understanding which was not present 
in the senses. But when we consider the form there is a 
kind of knowledge which is purely intellectual, which has 
nothing to do with any object of the senses.” Hence we 
have “also a principle of knowledge through conceptions 
(Begriffe), which contain no element derived from the senses. 
In other words, we have knowledge of objects, without being 
in any way affected by sensations. These are intellectual 
conceptions.”’’! 

The construction which Erdmann puts upon these passages 
is given in what follows. ‘Thus in spite of the universal 
terms in which the limitation of the categories to objects of 
possible experience is expressed, in spite of the denial to the 
categories of any transcendent use, Kant holds fast to an 
intellectual knowledge of things in themselves through the 
conceptions of the understanding. . . . We must continue to 
emphasise the fact that in the Critique of Pure Reason too 
the thinkability of objects in general as of things in them- 
selves through the pure understanding is still maintained. 
What we here find is a similar contradiction to the Critical 
limitation of the understanding. The only difference is that 
in the earlier work the contradiction is enormously more 
abrupt and sharp. For whereas in the Critique it is only the 
thinkability of the problematical object that Kant continues 
to asseverate, in the lectures he still expressly maintains the 


following passage from the Lectures is worth quoting: ‘‘ Die ganze 
Mathematik ist eine Wissenschaft, die blosse Begritte a priori enthilt, 
ohne dass sie den Grund auf die empirischen Begriffe stiitzt’”’. Politz, 
p. 18 (first edition, as throughout). In the preceding page we read: 
‘*Wenn wir alle reine Begriffe, die ganz von den empirischen abgeson- 
dert sind, zusammen nehmen, so bekommen wir dadurch eine Wissen- 
schaft. Die philosophische Erkenntniss besteht aus blossen Begriffen a 
priori.” Since by ‘‘ philosophical knowledge” Kant means the know- 
ledge which forms the content of metaphysics, the collocation of this 
and mathematics is striking—provided, that is, a good case can be made 
out for taking the Lectures on Metaphysics seriously. 
Hine unbeachtet gebliebene Quelle, pp. 141-142. 
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knowability of things in themselves through the pure use of 
the understanding.’ 

Now, as already indicated, the degree of force to be attached 
to the antithesis on which everything is here made to turn 
will depend largely upon Kant’s use of the term ‘‘ Erkennt- 
nis” subsequent to the Critique of Pure Reason, and as to this 
there can be no uncertainty. So far as Kant’s actual usage 
is concerned, there is no need to make the alternation of 
sense-determined knowledge and the thought of the “ object in 
general” or the thing in itself exhaustive. In the treatise 
Ueber die Fortschritte der Metaphysik, for example, the constant 
antithesis is not that of knowability and thinkability but that 
of theoretical and practical knowledge, or that between know- 
ledge in the Critical sense and knowledge in a sense which 
includes the problematical objects of metaphysics.! If we 
take this into consideration it would seem to give us grounds 
for seriously diminishing the significance of the differences 
which Erdmann emphasises between the position of the 
Critique of Pure Reason and the Ontology of the Kortt MS. 

For these various reasons, having to do with the chron- 
ology as well as the content of Kant’s academic lectures, we 
must conclude that a guarded use of POlitz’s volume, so far 
from being nugatory, is absolutely essential to the solution 
of a problem which the Critique of Pure Reason leaves in con- 
siderable obscurity. 

To turn now to the lectures themselves, we notice in the 
first place the general division, corresponding exactly, as has 
already been remarked, to the division in the ‘‘ Architectonic 
of Pure Reason’”’. It is further worthy of notice that in the 
Lectures Rational Cosmology precedes Rational Physiology, 
and of the two subordinate divisions of the latter, Rational 
Physics and Rational Psychology, only the latter is accorded 
a detailed treatment. What is more important, the treat- 
ment closely follows that of the Dialectic, not only in the 
detail of exposition, but in the general character of the judg- 
ment which Kant passes upon the cogency of the arguments 
involved. The only real difference is a difference of emphasis. 
In the Critique of Pure Reason Kant emphasises the invalid- 
ity of the arguments, when interpreted as objective demon- 
strated knowledge. In the Lectures he lays stress upon the 
trustworthiness of subjective grounds of certainty. In this 
connexion the following passage deserves quotation. ‘‘ The 
knowledge of God has never been more than a necessary 

1V., e.g., passages W. viii. (Hartenstein’s second edition, as through- 
out, unless otherwise indicated), pp. 534, 535, 538, 541, 549, 553, 554, 
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hypothesis of the theoretical and practical reason.” [It is 
significant that the theoretical and practical grounds of belief 
in God are here placed on the same level.] ‘‘ But although 
that knowledge never amounts to anything more than a neces- 
sary presupposition of reason, still it has practical certainty, 
or a degree of credibility such that, even although it be in- 
capable of demonstration, he who wishes to use his reason 
and free will must necessarily presuppose this knowledge, if 
he does not wish to act like a beast or a miscreant. But to 
all intents and purposes a necessary presupposition of our 
reason is the same thing as necessary truth.! Consequently 
the subjective grounds of the necessary presupposition are 
just as real as the objective grounds of certainty. Such a 
necessary hypothesis is called Belief or Faith (Glawbe). Thus 
although we cannot prove the existence of God and of the 
future world, still we have a subjective ground for assuming 
them... . The firm Belief, granted only that it expresses 
some necessary condition, is so exceedingly sure, and rests 
so firmly on its subjective grounds, that nothing based upon 
objective considerations can be more thoroughly established 
in the soul. 

‘“‘The firmness of this presupposition so far as the subject, 
if not the object, is concerned, is just as strong as the first 
objective demonstration in mathematics. ” * 

It will be seen then that the metaphysical science of 
Theology as presented in the Lectwres does not pretend to 
the objective character of knowledge as defined in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. This brings the doctrine of the Lectures 
exactly into conformity with Kant’s Critical epistemology. 
On the other hand the Lectures assume a very definite attitude 
on the general question of orientation. Belief in God is as 
firmly grounded as is knowledge of objects. Only, the 
grounds are different. How then are knowledge and belief 
or faith related? In a way which, upon analysis, turns out 
to be identical with that which we discovered in the Disserta- 
tion. There, we saw, Kant represents Perfectio Nowmenon 
as an ideal type in which the principles of the metaphysical 
sciences of Ontology and Rational Psychology culminate. 
This is the ‘‘end” or goal of intellectual conceptions—i.e., 
it is the ultimate conception which gives them meaning. 
With this view that of the Lectures is substantially in agree- 
ment. Here Kant expressly represents Rational Theology as 


1“ Was nun aber eine nothwendige Voraussetzung unserer Vernunft 
ist, das ist eben so, als wenn es nothwendig ware.”’ 
* Pélitz, pp. 266-267. 
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‘the end and final motive of metaphysics”’.' And he con- 
tinues: ‘‘The object of all our experiences and empirical 
conceptions is this world; our knowledge extends no farther 
than experience leads us; in this knowledge, however, we 
can reach the limits of these experiences. The limits of this 
world a parte ante and a parte post are God and the other world. 
God is the limit a priori, and the future world the limit 'a pos- 
teriori. But for these limits all metaphysical speculations 
were in vain and of no utility at all. All the speculations of 
philosophy are related to these two limiting conceptions. 
(Grenzbegriffe) ; hence these would not be necessary could 
we not learn from them what precedes and what follows. 
the world. All outside the world is the cause of the world 
and the sequel of the world—two things which are very in- 
timately bound up together. The world in general has been 
estimated in the Cosmology, the sequel of the world in 
Rational Psychology, and the cause of the world will be 
estimated in Rational Theology. The knowledge of God 
is thus the aim and final motive of metaphysics. Indeed we 
might say: metaphysic is a science of pure reason in which 
we try to determine whether it is within our power to discern 
a cause of the world” (pp. 262-263). 

What Kant actually says here is that Rational Theology, 
along with that part of Rational Psychology which deals 
with the immortality of the soul, is the culminating point of 
metaphysics—that which gives significance to the vest of phil- 
osophy ; in other words, to Rational Cosmology. But un- 
derlying his words is apparently an idea, really paramount 
in his thought, although he does not succeed in giving it 
exact expression, to the effect that not only metaphysics but 
experience and that knowledge which Kant defines as relative 
to experience, culminate in a science dealing with God and 
the future world. The significance of the distinction for our 
inquiry lies in the fact that since the question before us is 
whether and to what extent Kant acknowledges metaphysics 
as a legitimate science in any sense at all, it helps us very 
little to be told that metaphysics culminates in certain doc- 
trines, the case is very different if we are to understand that 
knowledge, in the sense in which Kant conceives it, acquires 
its meaning from these same doctrines, and consequently 
from metaphysics. If this latter is the case, the question 
arises irresistibly whether Kant can possibly withhold the 
name of Knowledge from a scientific doctrine (he acknowledges 
it to be such) from which knowledge itself, as actually defined 


1“ den Zweck und die Endabsicht derselben.” 
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in terms of experience, ultimately derives such meaning and 
intelligibility as it has. 

Before we can hope to answer this question a further 
point demands elucidation. In describing the “knowledge 
of God” as the end and aim of metaphysics, Kant speaks 
as if the remaining part of the subject were comprised in 
Rational Cosmology,' and it is obvious why he does so. The 
problem of God arises naturally out of our consciousness of 
the limits of the world. But the subject can hardly be con- 
sidered exhausted until we have considered metaphysics as 
a whole (and therefore Ontology) in relation to the doctrine 
in which it is said to culminate. Our final problem conse- 
quently has to do with Kant’s conception of Ontology as an 
integral part of metaphysics. 

In defining the subject-matter of metaphysics in the 
Critique as God, freedom and immortality, Kant is ob- 
viously limiting metaphysics to its culminating concep- 
tions—to what in the Dissertation he represents as the 
“end” of all its principles, Perfectio Nowmenon. Clearly 
however this ‘‘end and aim” is not the whole theme of 
metaphysics. In the Dissertation there is the part ex- 
emplified by the conceptions of possibility, existence, ne- 
cessity, etc.; and in the “‘ Architectonic of Pure Reason,” 
as in the Lectures, there remains Ontology to be accounted 
for. It is moreover obvious that in the Dissertation the list 
of illustrations refers to the same subject-matter treated of 
under the head of Ontology in the Critique and the Lectures. 
So far all is simple and intelligible. Such differences as 
may be detected between the earlier work and the later 
are easily accounted for by development. The really 
anomalous feature is the position of Ontology in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. To each of the other three metaphysical 
sciences there corresponds a division of the Dialectic, in 
which the supposed science is treated from the specifically 
Critical point of view; and, as we have seen reason to be- 
lieve, there is no fundamental departure from this point of 
view in the Lectures. The question therefore arises: Why 


1 While according the two separate treatment, Kant seems to regard 
Rational Psychology as ultimately a subdivision of Rational Cosmology. 
In p. 18 (Pélitz) he mentions only Ontology, Cosmology and Theology 
asthe chief metaphysical sciences ; and he adds a few lines farther on: 
‘* Cosmology is the view we get of the world through pure reason. The 
world is either a corporeal- or a soul-world. Thus Cosmology contains 
two parts... . There is . . . a doctrine of bodies and a doctrine of 
souls. Rational Physics and Rational Psychology are the two main 
divisions belonging to general metaphysical Cosmology” (cf. pp. 125- 
127). 
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is it that there is no place in the Dialectic for a treatment of 
Ontology, analogous to that accorded Rational Cosmology, 
Psychology and Theology? The answer is that roughly 
speaking Ontology finds its equivalent in the Transcen- 
dental Analytic. Let us see how this is so. 

There is no lack of explicit statements as to Kant’s inter- 
pretation of Ontology or, as he also calls it, Transcendental 
Philosophy. In the Lectures we find the following: ‘‘ On- 
tology is a pure doctrine of the elements of all our knowledge 
a priori. In other words, it contains the sum of all the pure 
conceptions (Begriffe) which we can have of things a priori”’ 


_(p. 19). “ Ontology is the doctrine of the elements of all my 


conceptions which my understanding can have a priori” (p. 
20, cf. p. 77).' ‘* The first and most important question in 
Ontology is: How is knowledge a priori possible? This ques- 
tion must first of all be resolved ; for the whole of Ontology 
is based on the solution ” (p. 20). 

A problem that at once arises out of this statement is the 
relation of Ontology to the Criticism of pure reason. Kant’s 
words on page 18 afford no clue to any distinction ; for he 
declares that the science which answers the question how 
a priori knowledge is possible is Criticism of pure reason. 
This would seem to imply that Kant identified Criticism 
with Ontology; but such was obviously not his intention. 
For in the sentence that follows he goes on to speak of 
Transcendental Philosophy as if it were something dis- 
tinct.2. ‘‘ Transcendental Philosophy is the system of all 


1 Arnoldt, p. 446. Critique of Pure Reason: ‘* Die erstere (Trans- 
scendentalphilosophie) betrachtet nur deni Verstand und Vernunft 
selbst in einem System aller Begriffe und Grundsiitze, die sich auf 
Gegeustiinde iiberhaupt beziehen, ohne Objecte anzunehmen, die ge- 
geben waren (Ontologia)” Kehrbach, p. 637. The idea that concep- 
tions in the sense understood are not innate but acquired by the attention 
of the mind to its own activity (v. Dissertation) recurs in the Lectures, 
pp. 20-21. V. Critique of Pure Reason, Introduction to second edition, 
for the distinction between knowledge as beginning with experience and 
originating in experience ; and cf. A Stadler: Die Frage als Prinzip des 
Erkennens, Kantstudien, vol. 13, on the point. Also Prolegomena.: ‘‘ So 
ging ich an die Deduktion dieser Begriffe, von denen ich nunmehr ver- 
sichert war, dass sie nicht, wie Hume besorgt hatte, von der Erfahrung 
abgeleitet, sondern aus dem reinen Verstande entsprungen seien ”’ (Re- 
clam, p. 35). The text of the Lectwres on the point is obscure and un- 
satisfactory: ‘‘ Alles was man hievon sagen kann, ist dieses: dass es 
gewisse Erkenntnisse « priori giebt, wenn es auch gleich scheint, dass 
sie aus der Erfahrung genommen, oder dass sie iiber die Grenzen der 
Erfahrung gebraucht worden ”. 

2 In the Nachschrift of 1793-1794 Transcendental Philosophy is dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” as ‘‘ Kritik” is dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ Metaphysik’”’ in the Architectonic. According to 
this classification ‘“‘ Reine Philosophie” is divided into 1. Logik, 2. 
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our pure knowledge a priori. It is commonly known as 
Ontology. Ontology thus deals with things in general. It 
abstracts from everything”’ [. . . ‘‘ empirical or from every- 
thing given through experience,” adds Arnoldt]. 

Kant goes on to distinguish between analytic and synthetic 
judgments, indicating the importance of the former in philo- 
sophy, especially in ethics,' and concluding with the question: 
‘How are analytic judgments possible a priori?” The ques- 
tion is followed by one as to whether philosophy contains 
synthetic judgments a priori. This is answered by the pro- 
position that such judgments occur in philosophy “ through 
conceptions,” in mathematics, “‘ through the construction of 
conceptions”. From this point on it is obvious that Kant 
is stating the Critical position of the Analytic in briefest out- 
line. Experience consists of synthetic judgments. ‘“‘A priori 
knowledge is not possible through experience. On the con- 
trary it is only through a priori knowledge that experience is 
possible ’’ (p. 26). All knowledge involves both conceptions 
(Begriffe) and intuitions, and these presuppose each other.” 
** All conceptions have their origin a priori in the formal 
aspect of the use of the understanding” (p. 27). There- 
upon follows the table of the categories. Intuitions and 
conceptions must occur together a priori as a condition of 
knowledge. ‘‘The explanation of the possibility of pure 
conceptions of the understanding we designate deduction. 
Deduction is, strictly speaking, the answer to the ques- 
tion: Quid juris? The deduction of the pure conceptions 
of the understanding is a proof of the validity of the pure 
conceptions of the understanding’ (p. 29). 

In the following section, ‘‘ On Ground,” the distinction of 
the Dissertation between the real and the logical use of con- 
ceptions reappears in the initia] distinction between ground 
and consequent on the one hand and cause and effect on the 
other. The interesting feature is that Kant here again re- 
presents the distinction as one between logic and metaphy- 
sics. The conception of ground belongs to metaphysics only 
in the form of the causal concept. This at once suggests 
that the distinction between logic and metaphysics, as here 
understood by Kant, is just the distinction between formal 
and transcendental logic—which would go to confirm our 


Kritik der reinen Vernunft, which is a propsdeutic to 3. Transcen- 
dental-Philosophie. 
1 “Die ganze Moral bestehet fast aus lauter analytischen Urtheilen,”’ 
p. 25. ‘ 
2 Cf. p. 29: ‘* Anschauungen ohne Begriffe, und umgekehrt Begriffe 
ohne Anschauungen, geben keine Erkenntnisse ”. 
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identification of Ontology (Transcendental Philosophy), 
generally speaking, with the substance of the Analytic. 

It is in connexion with the distinction between the logical 
and the real ground that Kant introduces the specifically 
Critical question (in the narrower sense) as to the possi- 
bility of synthetic judgments a priori (pp. 32-33); and his 
treatment of this question is the crucial point on which 
everything turns. According as we can or cannot accept 
Kant’s statement as compatible with the strictly Critical 
position, we must acknowledge or reject the views on 
metaphysics expressed in these lectures as representing an 
integral part of his own thinking. And it must be confessed 
that his words present considerable difficulty. The main 
question turns upon what, superficially regarded, might ap- 
pear a purely formal matter of statement. We might say 
that on the whole Kant’s tendency in the Critique of Pure 
Reason is to represent the judgment which constitutes the 
form of knowledge as having for its subject either the actual 
material of sense or something ultimately referable to this 
material, and for its predicate the conceptual qualification 
of the former. Here, however, the order appears to be re- 
versed. ‘‘ Through (the) senses (durch sinne) we can know 
only the properties (eiyenschaften) or predicates of the object. 
The object itself lies in the understanding. (Das Object 
selber liegt im Verstande.)’’ These words suggest that 
what Kant has in mind is the “Object an sich” \—the 
object as it exists in itself and is known through the in- 
tellectual concept independently and in spite of any con- 
tradictions which experience may offer to it; in a word, 
the intellectual concept of the Dissertation or the “ trans- 
cendental object’ of the Critique of Pure Reason. And in- 
deed it would be needless to dispute the fact that in the 
‘“‘ object itself” we have the equivalent of the intellectual 
concept—i.e. the conception which at the period of the 
Lectures occupies the place previously occupied by the in- 
tellectual conception of the Dissertation. This admission 
is bound up with our attempt to establish a continuity of 
metaphysical doctrine between the Dissertation and the 
Lectures. On the other hand if this continuity is pushed 
too far, we are confronted with the conclusion that since 
the teaching of the Dissertation has been superseded by the 
Critical Philosophy, the content of the Lectures will have to 
be represented as a mere survival of an abandoned thesis, 
revived by Kant for historical or pedagogical reasons, but 


'! Kant does use the phrase: ‘‘ von dem Object als an sich bestimmt ” 
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not intended seriously to represent his own thought at the 
period with which we are dealing. Needless to say, such 
a conclusion would be as fatal to our whole contention as 
would the opposite view which overlooks the element of 
continuity in Kant’s teaching. Our problem would there- 
fore seem to be to determine exactly how the “ object itself” 
is to be understood, and particularly whether the method of 
representing the judgment, diametrically opposed to that of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, is to be taken as indicating any 
decisive difference of view point. 

An obvious consideration is here of importance. While it 
is true that the judgment in which the subject is represented 
by the intellectually constituted object (the object as thought), 
and the predicate by the sensuous qualification of the latter, 
reverses the Critical method of conceiving knowledge, it is 
equally true that in the Critique the object (i.e. the substan- 
tival theme of knowledge) can hardly be said to be touched 
upon except in the most ambiguous way. The fact is that 
Kant’s Critical theory of knowledge, what is known as his 
phenomenalism, rendered it a matter of difficulty to find 
room within the limits of the knowable for anything suf- 
ficiently substantival to merit the name of object. As for 
the ‘‘ transcendental object,” it is either a survival of pre- 
Critical thinking or else a highly inappropriate name for the 
thing in itself. The intellectual object of the Dissertation 
had combined the substantival and independent existence 
of the thing in itself with the attribute of knowability. The 
Critique dissociates knowability from any such unconditioned 
substantival existence, and in the dissociation the object be- 
comes a problem. As a result of the ambiguity thus intro- 
duced, we find the substantival conception of the object 
virtually superseded by the adjectival conception of the 
objective.' Under a phenomenalistic theory of knowledge 
it is difficult to say what the object can be; but it is a 
natural and intelligible procedure to define knowledge, in 
terms of its universal and necessary character, as objective. 

Now this of itself suggests that the position of the 
Lectures, acknowledging as they seem to do the validity of 
a science of metaphysics, may not be so far removed from 
that of the Critique. If the Lectures merely speak of object 
where the Critique speaks of objective, the reversal in the 


‘Tt would be a useless task to determine from Kant’s very numerous 
and divergent statements in the Critique whether the character of objec- 
tivity is to be defined in terms of the verification or substantiation of 
universal principles by experience, or on the other hand in terms of the 
universalisation of experience by intellectual principles. 
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method of formulating the judgment may not be of vital 
significance. In both cases we should have a statement to 
the effect that the condition of objectivity is conformity to 
the universal principles of thought which underlie experience 
—the categories. This is really the crucial point, and, as it 
happens, there is no ambiguity in Kant’s statement of it. 
The object to which he is referring is expressly distinguished 
from the thing in itself, and the knowledge contained in 
the judgment is as expressly identified with the content of 
experience. ‘‘ Representations [Vorstellungen = “ conceptions 
derived from experience”’] in so far as they are not related 
to an object, are merely predicates of possible judgments. 
If they are to be related to an object, I must contrive to 
form a judgment, in which I shall relate them to the object. 
Now knowledge is empirical knowledge, or the relation of 
representations to an object. It is thus only possible through 
judgments, and indeed its form must be decided for it (be- 
stimmt).1 The conceptions which decide the form of judg- 
ment in reference to every object are the pure conceptions of 
the understanding or categories, and these are thus the ground 
of the possibility of all experience. It is they that decide 
whether any object shall be amenable to the form of a priori 
judgment.” * 

It is noteworthy that in approaching an answer to the 
question how synthetic a priori judgments are possible Kant 
proceeds to indicate the ground of experience. He continues 
(p. 35): “The Principium rationis sufficientis does not apply 
to any conceptions whatsoever but to the senses. . It 
cannot be derived from mere conceptions. It is possible a 
priori through the relation of the conceptions in respect to a 
possible experience (durch das Verhiiltniss der Begriffe in 
Beziehung auf eine mégliche Erfahrung). The principle of 
sufficient reason is a principle on which possible experience 
rests. The ground is that according to which, given one 
thing, something else follows according to universal rules. 


1 Kant is referring, by way of contrast, to a previous statement where 
we have mention of a kind of’ judgment which is not thus determined, 
and consequently gives no knowledge. ‘‘ Alle Erkenntniss besteht aus 
Urtheilen. ... In Ansehung der Begriffe, die von den Sinnen her- 
genommen sind, ist’s einerley, in welcher Form ich urtheile. Sollen sich 
aber die Vorstellungen auf ein Object beziehen; so ist’s nicht mehr 
einerley, in welcher Form ich urtheile ; weil sie von dem Object als an 
sich bestimmt werden.” 

2¢*Sie sind das, was allen Objecten die Form der Urtheile a priori 
bestimmt” (p. 33). A few lines farther ‘on Kant defines experience as 
‘‘nothing else than a knowledge of the object through sense representa- 
tions”’ 
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Experience is possible only through a priori conceptions of 
the understanding. Synthetic judgments are never valid of 
actual things in themselves, but only through experience. 
All experience is synthesis, or synthetic knowledge of things 
which are objectively valid. The principle of the empirical 
necessity of the connexion of all representations in experi- 
ence is a synthetic knowledge a priori.” 

This passage should clear away any remnants of doubt as 
to Kant’s meaning. His position here is evidently unam- 
biguously Critical. The object in itself of the Lectwres is an 
object at all only in contrast to the subjectivity of mere 
sensation. That is to say, it is any element in a judgment, 
which is certified by the universal principles on which ex- 
perience, as contrasted with sensation as such, depends. 
There is no departure from the phenomenalistic conclusions 
of the Critique. If therefore our contention that pheno- 
menalism and the critical negation of metaphysics are one 
and the same thing, is justified, we are confronted with the 
singular fact that in these lectures, which, so far from denying, 
appear to asswme and pretend to wnfold a science of meta- 
physics, Kant’s position is still phenomenalistic. If there is 
any contradiction here, obviously it is not his phenomenal- 
ism (his most characteristic doctrine), that must go. But it 
does not follow that the only alternative is to assume that 
his account of metaphysics must be taken as a purely 
historical exposition of doctrines already discredited by his 
fundamental tenet. There remains a further possibility. 
May it not be that Kant’s denial of metaphysics is to be taken 
only under certain specific conditions defined in the Critique 
of Pure Reason? If so, may not metaphysics stand good even 
on a phenomenalistic theory, provided these conditions be 
fulfilled? Let us consider whether the Lectures throw any 
light on these questions. 

One very obvious item in the solution is to be found in the 
fact that Ontology, which as early as the Dissertation and as 
late as the Lectures Kant includes in the list of metaphysical 
sciences, has been identified with Transcendental Analytic, 
and must therefore be considered as a portion, and the most 
crucial portion, of Critical doctrine itself. Kant’s denial 
cannot apply to this part of metaphysics. Confining our- 
selves, therefore, to the three remaining sciences, we must 
ask whether there is a sense in which Kant’s phenomenalism 
allows him to grant complete validity to these. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason the dialectical faliacy springs from the 
error of conceiving the subject-matter of the metaphysical 
sciences as things in themselves. And we have seen that 
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Kant does not attempt to present that subject-matter as such 
in the Lectures. On the other hand, since it is impossible to 
include God, the self and the world as a totality in the list of 
presented phenomena, we cannot claim for them the know- 
ability which Kant expressly limits to the phenomenal. If 
then the condition of knowability is defined strictly and 
exhaustively in reference to the alternatives of phenomenon 
and thing in itself, the question must be regarded as settled. 
But this would be to overlook the important, though too 
little emphasised distinction which Kant himself draws be- 
tween formal and material knowledge. It is only within the 
universe of the /atter, determined by the de facto character of 
experience, actual or possible, that the alternation in question 
is exhaustive; and on the strictest application of Critical 
principles it still remains open to us to know God and the 
world, though neither as phenomenon nor as noumenon. That 
is, we can know then as a logical necessity or implicate of 
all that we otherwise know of phenomenal reality. This con- 
clusion at once in a sense places Ontology or Transcendental 
Analytic and the three remaining metaphysical sciences on 
one level of knowability. For if the absence of material 
content in the logical knowledge of God and the universe 
disqualifies the latter, it ought for the same reason to dis- 
qualify the former. Doubtless there is an important dis- 
tinction to be recognised. The content of Transcendental 
Logic may be claimed as knowable on the ground that it 
furnishes the constitutive intellectual principles of experi- 
ence, and is consequently capable of deduction ; whereas no 
such claim can be made for the remaining sciences. But 
without diminishing in any way the distinction between con- 
stitutive and regulative principles, or between that which 
does and that which does not admit of transcendental deduc- 
tion, it must be maintained that in so far as knowability is 
claimed for any of these principles, the phenomenalistic for- 
mulation of knowledge is just as fatal, or just as irrelevant, 
in the one case as in the others. And this is all that is re- 
quired in order to secure for Kant the right to maintain at 
once his phenomenalism and a belief in metaphysics. 

It remains only to state in a definite way the sense in 
which on Kantian principles metaphysics is possible, and 
to indicate the relation between the latter and the body 
of Critical doctrine. And first of all it must be noted that 
when Kant denies the pseudo-science of metaphysics, deal- 
ing with a supposed thing in itself, he is denying a body of 
doctrine which, from the very terms in which it is formu- 
lated, must be understood as a self-contained and inde- 
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pendent system of truth. Now it is easily seen that such j 
independence and isolation is bound from the Critical stand- 

point to be fatal to any theory which demands verification 
In experience. But the question naturally arises whether 

the metaphysical teaching which, as isolated dogma, must 

be rejected, is not capable of restatement in such a way 

as to bring it directly or indirectly into relation with that 
knowledge of experience which is the touchstone of truth. 

Kant’s answer is given partly in the speculative tour de force 

by which he incorporates one branch of metaphysics in the 
Criticism of pure reason itself, and partly in the later Critical 
writings, which establish the logical as well as the subjective 
necessity of a belief in God. 

In view of these considerations the following conclusions 
seem warranted, and the general method of statement in the 
Lectures appears to add the confirmation required. (1) The 
Criticism of pure reason, issuing in phenomenalism, includes 
the logical presuppositions of the latter, and therefore a body 
of doctrine which, whether it is designated Ontology or Tran- 
scendental Analytic, can only be characterised as metaphys- 
ical. Metaphysics is, therefore, an integral part of Criticism. 

(2) The Criticism of pure reason, as the Lectures imply by 
including this theme, is a part of metaphysics. It is the part 
which has to do with human knowledge under the condi- 
tions which give the latter a material content. It is only a 
part, because it does not contain the principles which de- 
termine its own ultimate significance. These are to be 
found behind and beyond the actuality of experience ; and 
although, so long as we are limited to the conditions of 
human knowledge, we can never hope to know the sub- 
stance of these principles, they are presupposed in the - 
logic arising out of human experience as such. 

When this has been said, there remains an explanation 
and an admission to be made. The present article has al- 
most entirely passed over the vast and vastly significant de- 
velopment which Kant’s thinking underwent between the 
Dissertation and the Lectwres on Metaphysics ; and it might 
be inferred that its object was to minimise the differences 
in view-point separating the earlier from the later teaching. 
This is not so; but we have still to point out the extent to 
which the difference has been by implication acknowledged. 
The grounds on which we have tried to establish Kant’s re- 
cognition of metaphysics may be summed up in his attempt 
(decipherable as an ever-growing quantity in his later work) 
to integrate the various phases of philosophy, and above all 
to connect the phenomenalism of his Critical position with 
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the great metaphysical principles on which the significance 
of man’s existence depends. Now this, which we may call 
the synthetic tendency in Kant, is by no means to be taken 
as the one fundamental characteristic of his thinking. Along- 
side it at every step is to be detected another tendency, which 
we may designate the separatist. Strictly speaking, neither 
of the two is ever absent ; and at times their simultaneous 
appearance has the effect almost of paradox.' But it is 
equally true that in certain phases one tendency is found 
to prevail over the other. It is just here that we touch 
the fundamental distinction between the Dissertation and 
the Lectures on Metaphysics. The former seeks to attain 
consistency (or, better, to escape contradiction) by drawing 
a clear line of demarcation between human knowledge, de- 
termined by sense conditions, and reality as defined by 
thought. In this way thought is supposed to be released 
from the restrictions imposed by sense. The Lectwres, on 
the other hand, representing the genuinely Critical position, 
appear to demand that the metaphysical truth revealed to 
thought shall be understood in a sense determined by the 
limitations imposed upon a strictly human knowledge of 
phenomena. In this sense also the Criticism of reason 
must be regarded as a part of metaphysics. It is the part 
that tells us how absolute principles are not, and by implica- 
tion how they are, to be interpreted. 

The admission referred to as remaining to be made has 
to do with the very significant difference which the Criti- 
cal standpoint introduces between the various metaphysi- 
cal sciences. The position of the group consisting of 
Theology, Cosmology and Psychology does not in itself 
vary materially in the transition from the Dissertation to 
the Lectures; and what has been said of the separatist 
tendency of the Dissertation applies particularly to On- 
tology. In this treatise Kant represents Perfectio Nowmenon 
very much as he does God and the moral ideal in his Critical 
writings—i.e. as logically implicated with the significant life 
of thought; and it is here that we notice where Kant’s think- 
ing has been least progressive. The advance beyond the Dis- 


1 Tt amounts almost to a mental habit with Kant, when establishing 
the mutual dependence of principles, to reiterate in the same breath 
their fundamental distinctness. A good illustration occurs at the be- 
ginning of the Analytic in connexion with the famous maxim about 
conceptions and intuitions. ‘‘'These two powers or faculties cannot 
exchange their functions. . . . By their union only can knowledge be 
produced. But this is no reason for confounding the share which be- 
longs to each in the production of knowledge. On the contrary, they 
should always be carefully distinguished” . . . etc. (Max Miiller’s tr.). 
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sertation is therefore due to the development of those most 
general notions, touched upon in that treatise, which later 
become organised in Ontology or Transcendental Analytic. 
It is the general principles of Ontology that invest experi- 
ence with its universal character—what we call its meaning 
—and it is through Ontology that the still more general 
principles logically involved in the former acquire that 
bearing upon the actualities of experience which alone 
from the Critical point of view permits them to claim 
validity. It can hardly be asserted that Kant succeeds, or 
even desires to succeed, in establishing the integration 
here as he succeeds in establishing it in the case of ex- 
perience and Ontology. But granting this, the conclusion 
is, not that there is no place anywhere in Kant’s system for 
metaphysics, but that there is ambiguity and vacillation in 
his statement. 
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II.—‘* THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER.”! 
By W. R. BoycE GIBson. 


THE main value of Mr. Shand’s latest contribution to 
Ethology or the Science of Character? is that it sets the 
science On a sound progressive basis. ‘‘ To make real pro- 
gress possible,” says the author in his Preface, ‘‘ has been my 
aim throughout.” ‘I have wondered whether, in following a 
plain method of science and common sense in the treat- 


ment of a subject around which an amount of valuable 


opinion has accumulated, we cannot ensure an orderly de- 


velopment ; so that each age, taking up the conclusions of 
the preceding age, not contemptuously, but with respect and 
hope, may first master its knowledge and wisdom, and dis- 
cern their legitimate applications, before attempting to judge 
in what respects they are defective and inadequate: just as 
the progress of physical science depends on our first master- 
ing the knowledge already attained in some branch of it, 
and on conserving that, before attempting to solve the new 
problems there suggested.” Mr. Shand has carried these fine 
precepts into practice. He has read widely both along the 
highways and the byways of literature, and has made a 
special study of the French classics and Ethical writers. 
And yet, as our author confesses with regret, it is not 
often that a maxim or proverb or flash of psychological 
insight is stated with sufficient precision or sufficiently pro- 
tected by qualifying limitations to serve even as a provisional 
hypothesis concerning the roots of character, something that 
criticism could improve upon and not simply crush out of 
existence. The work of expressing the garnered material 
in sound provisional form, of setting the products of tradi- 
tional insight into the framework of a new set of ideas, and 
of formulating with precision nearly 150 laws of mind—all 


1 In view of the interest of Mr Shand’s work, the above long review 
sent to us in the form of an Article is published in addition to the Criti- 
cal Notice by Mr. Winch which has already appeared.—EpiTor. 

2 The Foundations of Character (being a Study of the Tendencies of 
the Emotions and Sentiments), by Alexander F. Shand, M.A. (Mac- 
millan, 1914). 
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this is pioneer’s work on the author's part, and undoubtedly 
work of striking originality and substantial value. 

But it is not only in respect of material that our author 
seeks to connect his insight with’ that of the best tradition, 
he follows the same policy in respect of his general method. 
Here the writer to whom he is most indebted is John Stuart 
Mill. The main features of the method which Mill proposes 
for bringing science into the study of character may be stated 
as follows. In the first place we are to gather from history, 
literature and personal observation as many generalisations 
as possible concerning ethical and political wisdom. These 
he calls empirical laws, since they are harvested from the 
field of experience and from the observation of particular 
instances. As samples we may cite ‘“‘ Democracies tend to 
change into despotisms,” or ‘‘ Revolutions always begin in 
hunger,” ‘“‘ Love is blind,” or “Prudence is the mother of 
all the virtues”. The next step in the application of this 
ethological method is to make a systematic inventory of a 
new set of laws, the laws of mind; for, as Mill insists, the 
Science of Character must ultimately rest on the Laws of 
Psychology. Into the precise nature of this inventory we 
need not enter. It will be enough to point out in the first 
place that for Mill the supreme laws of mind are the laws 
of Association, and that the tendency of one experience to 
associate with its immediate neighbour in time or space, or 
to attract to itself all experiences similar to its own, is the 
ultimate tendency of our human nature ; and, secondly, that 
these ultimate laws of mind were held by Mill to be too 
abstract to be immediately applicable to cases of conduct. 
Hence from these fundamental laws, other less abstract 
laws must be inferred, and it is these secondary laws of 
mind which are to furnish the more immediate basis for 
the new science of character. We thus reach the third 
and the essential step in the application of the method. 
This lies in deducing the first set of laws from the second, 
the empirical laws from the laws of mind. All laws of 
mind express universal tendencies of our nature: they hold 
good of the human mind as such and are vouched for, in last 
resort, by fundamental principles of Psychology. Such laws 
form a firm basis for a general science of character. And if 
we can deduce the empirical laws from them as special cases, 
we shall have given to these laws the best proof of their 
soundness that the case admits of. If we can show that 
the blindness of love follows inevitably from the way in 
which our emotions and sentiments act and interact in 
virtue of their own innate tendencies, or still better, if we 
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can show within what limits and under what conditions the 
interactions of our sentiments bring about love’s blindness, 
we shall have connected experience with reason, and brought 
systematic science into the obscure realm of character and 
conduct. 

The method which Mr. Shand adopts for his purpose is a 
modified form of the method of Mill. It starts from the re- 
cognition that the main duty of the ethologist to-day is to 
seek out and fix the laws of mind. From time to time our 
author will take up an individual case, that of Lucy Ashton 
in Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, or that of Eugénie Grandet 
in Balzac’s novel, and he will shed the light of his laws of 
mind on their character and behaviour; from time to time 
again he will take up a striking maxim or shrewd reflexion 
about human nature, sift it, interpret it, limit it and refer it 
for its explanation to the laws of mind. But it is these laws 
of mind themselves which are his chief preoccupation. To 
get back to the roots of conduct as the bases of character, to 
the primary emotions and sentiments, and to define the laws 
to which their innate tendencies conform, this is his main 
endeavour. 

The Science of Character, however, must not only be set 
on the right basis: the manner of its establishment must be 
such that all who come after may be able to profit by the 
work done. It takes more than one to fashion a science, 
and science is essentially a social interest. To pave the way 
is as important as to strike the track. It is therefore an 
essential part of our author’s purpose to state the laws of 
mind in a provisional yet definite form, in a form which at 
once challenges the successor to complete or rather carry on 
his work, and by its very definiteness exposes its own errors, 
points the way of advance, and gives the requisite direction. 
Every careful thinker should strive so to state his results 
that other thinkers can take up his work at the point at 
which he leaves it. ‘‘ Thus the Jaws of mind,” we read, 
‘‘on which we are to base the science of character, can 
only be provisional and approximate in the first instance, 
Still, even as such, the discovery of them, their precise 
enunciation, their comparison one with another, the gradual 
accumulation of a great number of them, will be a useful 
achievement and an essential part of our task. Being pre- 
cisely expressed, their errors will be sooner brought to light ; 
they will be a guide to future research. When a sufficient 
number of them are brought together and compared, some 
may be found to throw light on others. They should help us 
to discern and interpret the ‘empirical laws’ of character, 
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and when both are in harmony the evidence for each will be 
strengthened. Such provisional laws, notwithstanding their 
defects, will be a necessary stage in the development of a 
science of character, and will constitute the working assump- 
tions on which its future advance will be dependent. But 
the great and initial problem is to give them such a form 
that they can be adopted by others, and become the base of 
a progressive development.” 

The first and the most fundamental of the laws of mind is 
thus enunciated by our author: ‘‘ Mental activity tends, at 
first unconsciously, afterwards consciously, to produce and 
to sustain system and organisation’’. More briefly, but less 
precisely, the mind has an inveterate tendency to organise 
its activity: it tends always to organise its process. System, 
organisation is thus the master-key to the new science, and 
nothing mental can be properly understood save as an 
organised whole. 

In this initial position there is more than can be made 
plainall at once. We are apt to identify system with routine, 
and organisation with the repression of individuality. We 
think of a complex machine fitted to go one way and one way 
only. We think of its pitilessness, its remorselessness, its 
obstinate mechanical persistency. And we rebel at the idea 
that the main function and destiny of mental activity, the 
very hearth and home of our freedom, should be to stiffen 
into system and bureaucratic precision: ‘ faultily faultless, 
splendidly null, dead perfection, no more”. But if this is 
our view of a mental system we think in haste. Let us 
collect ourselves and remember that mind is something very 
much alive, so much so that many of us believe it will out- 
live the body. <A living system, a vital organisation, plastic 
at every point, this is very different from the machines that 
grind our corn or turn paste into chocolate. To realise how 
living and forceful a system may be, how plastic and how 
adjustable, we have but to cast our eye on that living machine, 
the human body. Being a living machine it is a machine in 
every part, a system of machines so wonderful that at every 
stage of its development it remains in perfect working order. 
Even the minute germ-cell out of which the whole body 
develops is itself an immensely intricate machine. But it 
is alive and the producer of living bodies. In moving towards 
its own ends it shows exquisite power of adjustment and can 
within limits regenerate its own lost tissue. Take the little 
animal system called Clavellina: cut it into two, and dis- 
carding such trifles as the heart and stomach leave the 
residuum to grow forward as it may. With what result ? 
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A vast and silent readjustment will set in, and the mutilated. 
fragment will very shortly prove that life is the greatest of 
all magicians by emerging from the struggle a perfect little 
Clavellina. And if this is simply the machine that lives, 
what may not be the plasticity, the moulding and regenerat- 
ing power of the system that thinks and feels? Psychologists 
know how delicately complex is that little cell of the mind 
they call an interest-process,—just a want or a need and the 
activity which sets about to satisfy it. All the mysteries of 
instinct, emotion and purposive effort are locked in that 
simple experience, a vast array of forces inter-organised in 
definite ways according to definite laws, but all the laws. 
laws of tendencies only, and the tendencies inwardly directed. 
by the common end towards which all the functions of all. 
the parts converge. And think again of the still more 
deeply vital systems in which the ends of all the lesser 
systems are interorganised to meet the deeper requirements of 
a larger and more inclusive life, and at the heart of all, the 
great ideals of our freedom: beauty, truth and virtue, and 
the sublime claim which they make to re-organise and re- 
direct to their own far ends all the lesser systems, spiritual 
and corporeal of our immensely complex life. 

If we drink from these wells of truth and nurse our imagina- 
tion on the vitalities of such systems as these, we shall, I 
think, be more disposed to connect indissclubly in our minds 
the two sister-notions of organisation and mental life, and 
when we learn that the first law of mind is that mental 
activity always makes for its own organisation, and that 
every mental unit, every emotion and every instinct*is an 
organised system and must be ‘understood as such if ever it 
is to be subdued to higher ends,—we shall be prepared to 
follow our author into the detail of his treatment without 
suspecting him at every turn of sacrificing individuality to 
organisation or vitality to system. 

The foundation on which our characters are built up is 
the system of the primary emotions and appetites. These 
primary emotions are at least six in number: fear, anger, 
disgust, curiosity, sorrow and joy; and of the primary ap- 
petites two at least are conspicuously fundamental: hunger 
and sex. These emotions and appetites are known to be 
primary since they satisfy one or more of the following 
tests: manifestation in the first months of child-life and in 
behaviour of a genuinely instinctive kind, wide diffusion over 
the animal world, and irreducibility on analy sis to anything 
more primitive (p. 219). These tests are also satisfied by 
certain primary impulses, more particularly the impulse for 
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exercise and the impulse for repose. These must therefore 
be classed with the primary appetites and emotions among 
“‘those fundamental forces of character, without a know- 
ledge of which it were in vain to attempt to understand its 
later and more complex developments’”’ (p. 29). 

Now each of these primary forces is an organised system. 
It is indeed an abstract Psychology which discerns “in emo- 
tion only feeling, in an impulse only conation, and in other 


states only cognition” (p. 29). We must in fact distinguish 


between the functional unit that has sufficient complexity to 
stand, relatively speaking, alone, and the mere fragments or 
aspects of that unit which can be isolated from it only in 
thought. We are accustomed to the notion that the con- 
crete unit of knowledge is the proposition or judgment, and 
that the term or clause which is its element is not a unit of 
knowledge but only an abstract element of it distinguishable 
in thought from the proposition but not capable by itself of 
serving as a foundation for knowledge. So in an emotional 
system we shall find various factors, and these we may con- 
ceive in abstraction from the system they serve, but if we do 
this, let us remember that they are abstractions and that 
everything which is not an organised system is an abstrac- 
tion from the life of mind and not a vital mental unit itself. 
Now the terms ‘ instinct,’ ‘ emotion,’ ‘ appetite,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ senti- 
ment’ all stand, in our author’s terminology, for mental 
systems. The term ‘impulse’ is used in both senses, the 
systematic and the abstract, since only certain impulses 
seem to be systems, and it is often convenient to use the 
term to indicate an aspect rather than a system. Thus we 
speak conveniently of an emotional or instinctive impulse, 
meaning here by ‘impulse’ just the motor aspect of the 
emotional system in question. Let us look a little closer 
at this great dynamic power: the emotional system. What 
is it that holds it together? Where are we to look for the 
binding force that gives it its unity and its uniqueness ? 
Not in the feelings which colour it nor in the bodily sensa- 
tions that accompany it. We must look for it in the pur- 
posive end towards which all the impulses of the system con- 
verge : itis this that organises and directs the system and gives 
it its unity and its determinate character. If our emotional 
activity has an inveterate tendency to organise itself it is 
because it is not purposeless or rudderless, but, unconsciously 
or consciously, works towards an innate or predetermined 
end. The end of anger, that which appeases the angry im- 
pulse and so brings it to an end, is the injury or destruction 
of its object, or else the overcoming of some resistance which 
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obstructs it. The end of fear is the avoiding of danger, the 
end of joy the maintenance of that which delights it, of 
sorrow the restoration or redemption of that which has 
been lost. Now it is this knowledge of the end of an 
emotion which gives us the key for interpreting the sys- 
tem. It is under the stress of the need to satisfy its end 
that an emotion will draw into its service every serviceable 
form of instinctive reaction, and these, however varied, will 
all belong to the same system since they are directed to the 
same end. However different is concealment and silence 
from the ery for help, clinging or keeping close to something 
from shrinking or starting back, immobility and the simula- 
tion of death from mad precipitate flight—yet as these are 
all directed to the evading or averting of danger and betray 
one and all an innate anxiety to avoid aggression, we recog- 
nise them at once as the instinctive ways of fear. 

Thus the whole instinctive process from start to finish, 
from its excitation by certain stimuli to which it is innately 
sensitive to its ultimate expression in various forms of hered- 
itary behaviour belongs to the emotional system and subserves 
its end. And this consideration compels us to recognise that 
an emotional system is far more than a mere complex feeling, 
far more even than anything of which we can be directly con- 
scious: indeed if it is to comprehend and envelop the instinc- 
tive processes which it claims, it must have its roots deep 
in the body and be not only a psychical but a psycho-physical 
system. Whatever tremors of nerve or contractions of muscle 
stimulate or express the instinctive response belong to the 
emotional system which that instinct subserves. 

We have referred to the end of the emotion as the funda- 
mental organising power of the system. It is the avoiding 
of danger which is the mainspring of the emotional activi- 
ties of fear, the maintenance of that which delights it the 
mainspring of joy. Once the instinctive impulse towards 
this end is aroused, the emotion will organise itself under 
the direction of this impulse. Now it may happen that the 
cause which arouses the emotion 1s also the object towards 
which the emotion is directed, as when the sight of a bull 
or a ghost as we come down the lane is at once the cause 
and the object of our fear. In this case the emotion has a 
definite basis in fact and it can work itself out to its final 
end, whether through flight, concealment or bravado, in per- 
fectly definite ways. But it will often happen that the emo- 
tion 1s caused by bodily disturbances, and in this case the 
cause of the emotion is not identical with the object towards 
which the emotion is directed. The emotion is objectless 
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though very real, and this objectless emotion is known as an 
emotional mood. And since the end of an emotion is reached 
much more easily and effectively when it has a definite object 
about which to concentrate its energies, our emotional moods, 
through the sheer necessity of finding some object, will tend 
to fasten on to any frivolous pretext. We know how ridicu- 
lously sensitive @ man is when in an angry mood, and what 
a small trifle will send us into raptures if our mood is joyous. 
And if objects are not to hand, they will be invented to justify 
the mood, and all thoughts or ideas congenial to the mood will 
then be brought to play upon this object. For every emotional 
system, we must -emember, has its own characteristic men- 
tality. Our ends determine not only the means we adopt to 
reach them but the ideas through which we think. Anger 
will exclude all reasonable thoughts and all kindly thoughts 
about its object, and the thoughts of fear though they may 
seem more kindly are no more reasonable than those of 
anger (p. 179). How often does our timidity prevent us 
from thinking the right thing at the right time. We think 
as our timidity allows us and not otherwise, and think clearly 
and rightly only when the emotion is displaced by another 
more cordial and more sincere, or subdued to the uses of 
one of the great sentiments such as friendship, patriotism 
or disinterested love. How sincerely in our reading or in 
argument do we overlook or tend to overlook the point that 
tells against us. How often is a writer accused of deliberately 
ignoring certain facts which tell against his case when the 
simple truth is that, unknown to himself, his covert fear of 
these facts and their bearing on his case blinds him to their 
very presence. He doesn’t know that he is afraid of them 
but he is. ‘‘ Men mark when they hit,” says Bacon, “ but 
never when they miss.” Precisely. Joy emphasises the 
successes and obliterates the failures just as a lover’s joy in 
his beloved will see all the virtues and miss all the defects. 
We see in life what we are prepared to see, and what we 
are prepared to see depends on our emotional temper. Only 
those great organisers of our emotions, namely the senti- 
ments, can help us to see life singly and to see it whole. 

And what is true of the thought is true also of the will. 
Only in and through the sentiments are resolutions formed 
and definite choices made. There can be no self-control and 
no steadfastness where the emotions of our own life have not 
been organised within some inclusive passion, enthusiasm or 
sentiment, and even then it is only the strong sentiment 
which has a tendency to develop a strong will in its support. 
‘‘The weakness of so many minds,” says Mr. Shand, “ is 
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either that they cannot love anything strongly and exclusively 
enough to pursue it steadfastly, or that they are innately pre- 
disposed to some discouraging emotion, as fear, or despon- 
dency or sorrow, which they never learn to control. And 
thus the strength or weakness of the will is largely due to 
the sentiment in which it is organised, or to the direct in- 
fluence of some emotion”’ (p. 66). Thus we are led towards 
the sixth of the laws of mind which Shand puts forward as 
‘the working assumptions of our science,” and formulates as 
follows: ‘ All intellectual and voluntary processes are elicited 
by the system of some impulse, emotion or sentiment, and 
subordinated to its end” (p. 67). 

It would of course be quite impossible, within the limits 
of an article, to consider in all its systematic mgour and 
wealth of detail the varied systems of emotion which our 
author passes in review. We propose therefore to restrict 
ourselves to a single emotional system, the system of joy, to 
discuss Mr. Shand’s treatment of it and to venture some 
criticisms. 

According to Mr. Shand, Joy is essentially a conservative 
system. It is the emotion which expresses present satisfac- 
tion with its object (p. 282). “Joy tends to maintain the 
object itself as it is” (p. 281), and not only this, but also 
tends to maintain the self in its present relation to the object, 
for if an object we are enjoying moves away, we follow it, if 
not with our feet at least with our eyes, and if this is not 
possible we detain an image or thought of it and rejoice in 
secret over that. Thus the fundamental end of joy is “to 
maintain the situation which is the cause of joy so long as 
the joy in it is felt’ (p. 300). Are we enjoying rest? Our 
tendency is to remain as we are: disturbance is resented, 
and if the obstruction is serious or persistent our Joy passes 
off into anger, and into that form of anger of which the end 
is to clear away the opposition and restore the old condition. 
So, too, if we are enjoying a game: so long as we enjoy it we 
do not wish to change it. And we know how children wish 
to have repeated what they have enjoyed. It is indeed not 
easy to realise that this impulse to maintain the object as it 
is is the characteristic tendency of joy. For so long as our 
enjoyment is not interfered with and no one seeks to with- 
draw or change the object, we remain absorbed in the object 
and do not question our impulse towards it. It is only 
when this impulse is obstructed that we realise its existence. 
And the unfortunate thing is that “in proportion to the 
degree in which the impulse of joy is prominent in conscious- 
ness is the emotion of joy destroyed” (p. 283). If we have 
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to stop a game in order to argue with those who wish to see 
it discontinued we lose our joy in it. With anger it is 
different. Oppose the angry man and he becomes more 
angry still; disturb somebody’s enjoyment and he may 
become angry but he will certainly become less joyful. 
The reason is that joy rests in its object: it is not strug- 
gling to improve it or reform it or further it or defend it 
in any way. The emotion of joy is therefore incompatible 
with the restless energies of criticism and ambition. The 
ambitious man may halt from time to time as he mounts the 
hill of life, and will rejoice in the progress he has made; but 
even as he does this the fever of the impulse leaves him and 
he is content to let the moments wait. When do we enjoy 
a game most? When we have so mastered its elements that 
they give us no thought and we are free to abandon ourselves 
to the zest of exercise. The feeling of striving must go if we 
are to have genuine joy. 

Let us turn by way of illustration to the behaviour of 
play, and let us ask ourselves what light is shed on the 
nature of play by what we have learnt of the system of 
joy. Play is probably the most characteristic behaviour 
of the system of joy, argues Shand, and joy the very 
spirit of play. It is therefore in play that we may expect to 
see the emotion of joy in its purest form. Now the remark- 
able thing about the play-impulse, and therefore, on Shand’s 
view, about joy itself also is that being directed to no serious 
end of its own it can draw off into its own system in a spirit 
of large catholicity all the instincts of all the emotional 
systems. It can do this despite the fact that each of these 
instincts has in its own system a peculiar function in many 
respects antagonistic to the functions of other instincts in 
other systems. And it is because the development of these 
instincts in the play-system stops short at the point where 
they might begin to arouse their respective emotional feel- 
ings and express themselves in work-a-day earnest that this 
happy family of instincts can disport themselves so amicably 
within a single system. When an animal or a boy goes out 
to play he is neither hungry, nor angry, nor afraid, nor in- 
clined to be disgusted with life nor stricken with sorrow; 
nor is he burdened with that curiosity and wonder out of 
which science and philosophy grow. Hence when instincts 
of combat and flight and many others, after disconnexion 
from their usual systems to whose end they are now no 
longer subordinated enter the service of the play-system and 
the emotion of joy, they adjust themselves to the end of this 
new system. The exercise of each of these instincts be- 
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comes in play an object of joy. ‘‘ What we call play,” says 
Shand, ‘‘is only play inasmuch as the instincts called into 
activity by it have become detached from the system of fear, 
anger and appetite, and have become attached to joy and are 
now exercised because their exercise arouses joy” (p. 292). In 
the following illustration of animal play quoted by Shand him- 
self we see how distinct and yet how close are the serious and 
the make-believe in play. A dog and a badger become play- 
mates. ‘The essentials of the game were that the badger, 
roaring and shaking his head like a wild boar, should 
charge upon the dog, ...and strike him in the side 
with its head; the dog, leaping dexterously entirely over 
the badger, awaited a second and third attack, and then 
made his antagonist chase him all round the garden. If the 
badger managed to snap the dog’s hind-quarters an ugly 
tussle ensued, but never resulted in real fight. If Caspar, 
the badger, lost his temper he drew off without turning 
round, and got up snorting and shaking and with bristling 
hairs, and strutted about like an infuriated turkey-cock. 
After a few moments his hair would smooth down, and with 
some head-shaking and good-natured grunts the mad play 
would begin again” (p. 296). Thus the serious manifesta- 
tion of all grievous instincts is restrained within the limits 
required by the end of joy which is just to play and play on 
and nothing beyond. Control of instincts and other ten- 
dencies can thus be acquired in play without the dangers 
attending the full expression of these instincts within their 
natural systems. And yet no one of these instincts is joy’s 
own instinct. They are all borrowed from other systems 
and then stamped in play with the impress of joy. 

We have seen that according to Shand’s interpretation of 
joy, joy and desire are antagonistic systems. The one tends 
to exclude the other. Let us consider more closely what this 
view implies. And first as to the meaning of ‘desire’. A 
desire we find interpreted as an impulse which has foresight 
of the end to be reached by it. The impulse apart from the 
foresight is no more than a felt uneasiness, but when the 
impulse, on being obstructed or delayed, develops its fore- 
sight and becomes desire, there grow up out of this mixed 
root of restlessness and prospectiveness a number of specific 
emotions, emotions peculiar to desire, arising in its system 
and nowhere else. Thus desire, we read, is ‘‘ a very complex 
emotional system which includes actually or potentially the 
six prospective emotions of Hope, Anxiety, Disappointment, 
Despondency, Confidence and Despair”’ (p. 463). Briefly it 
is a system of definite prospective emotions. But though 
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these six emotions are peculiar to the emotional system of 
desire, desire is not limited to these. It may organise and 
utilise in the service of its special impulse any one of the 
primary emotions with one single exception. That excep- 
tion is Joy. ‘‘ Not only does the restless state of desire 
exclude joy, but joy, the contemplative emotion, excludes. 
desire’’ (p. 509). Let us consider the two main classes of 
joy: the joys of rest and the joys of action. The joys of 
rest are of three kinds, the joy of attainment, the joy of 
anticipation and the joy of retrospect. The joy of attain- 
ment is an evanescent and transitional emotion. “It is a 
pause intervening between two restless processes, the de- 
sire just satisfied and some new desire that takes its place.” 
But in itself it is a relief from desire and excludes it. The 
joy of anticipation looks to the future as the joy of attainment 
to the present, but it is no more part of desire than is the 
joy of attainment. For like the latter it is a pause or inter- 
ruption, a brief interval of day-dreaming and make-believe, 
and as such a brief respite from the restlessness of desire. 
The joy of retrospect looks to the past either in a contem- 
plative way quite outside any system of desire, or as a halt 
in the process of desire when a stage of the process is over 
and fatigued nature bids us look round and take fresh heart 
in from the progress we have made. Here again we have joy 
the intervals of desire but never at its heart or in its system. 

Turning now to the joys of activity, and considering their 
relation to desire, we are met by the same evidences of mutual 
antagonism between desire and joy. Either the desire is 
serious or it is not. If serious, it excludes enjoyment except 
at its pauses or terminations, i.e., when desire momentarily 
or temporarily lapses. If the desire is not serious as in pure 
sport, then, Shand admits, it need not interfere with our 
enjoyment (p. 515). But then it is not a genuine desire 
but a mere pretence. ‘‘ The end of the game is, by play- 
ing it according to fixed rules, to make more ‘runs’ than 
the opposite side, or to force the ball more frequently be- 
tween the goal-posts, or to insert a ball successively into 
eighteen holes in a fewer number of strokes than our op- 
ponent.’ But ‘this end is a make-believe,” and so there- 
fore ‘‘is the desire for it”. It has at any rate none of the 
restlessness of the genuine, typical desire, no eagerness to 
reach the end and reach it as victors. On the contrary the 
delays and uncertainties of the game are an additional at- 
traction. ‘‘ Thus,” concludes our author, “the law that 
desire and joy tend mutually to exclude one another ap- 
pears to hold of all cases” (p. 517). 
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The analysis of joy which we have just been considering, 
including its relation to desire, is so clearly and ably de- 
veloped by its author that it would be impossible not to 
recognise its originality and its value. But it seems to me 
to have one rather serious defect: it has neglected, or rather 
failed to emphasise, an aspect of joy which, far from being 
negligible, is of fundamental importance for the proper under- 
standing of the system, and should, in my opinion, take the 
place of the end which our author assigns distinctively to joy. 
If we consider what joy means to the person who experi- 
ences the joy, we shall find it difficult, I think, to attach 
the same weight as does our author to the conservative 
impulse of the emotion. Shand himself admits that this 
impulse is hard to detect so long as the joy is active, but 
springs into obviousness so soon as the joy is obstructed. 
And then the joy tends to vanish, desire, anger or disgust 
taking its place. This suggests that the impulse towards 
retaining the object as it is and maintaining intact one’s 
own self-relation to the object may be the impulse not of 
joy as such but of a desire springing from the heart of joy, 
a desire which first finds itself explicitly when its latent im- 
pulse is obstructed. If this interpretation is correct two 
significant consequences follow. Desire finds a place in 
the joy-system after all, and the joy-system itself must 
find a new motive. Let us briefly consider these two 
points in turn, starting with the latter. What, we ask, 
is the fundamental impulse of joy? 

The fundamental and indigenous impulse of joy appears 
to me to be the dynamic impulse of self-expression. An 
emotion, says Shand, is ‘a self, or microcosm of the entire 
mind” (p. 64). It is an embryonic personality and no- 
where, it would seem, is the self-reference at once so inti- 
mate and yet so unobtrusive as in the system of joy. Joy, 
as we take it, is the emotion of self-enlargement, the great 
expansive emotion, and before it kecomes the crowning emo- 
tion of love it is already the distinctive emotion of our per- 
sonal freedom. 

This expansive tendency of joy reveals itself clearly in its 
motor expression. I borrow the description from a work of 
Fouillée’s: “The features dilate, the eyebrows are arched, 
the mouth opens, the face too opens out, as it were, the 
voice is louder and fuller, and one’s gestures generally be- 
come more ample and vivacious. The heart and lungs 
dilate, and the brain itself works more easily and rapidly. 
There is increase of mental animation, sympathetic feeling 
and good-will in all that is said and done. The expression of 
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pure joy in a word is the expression of liberty and therefore 
of liberality ” (Idées-Forces, 1., p. 155). And if we turn to 
the play-system we find the same note of vital expansion 
and free expression. Not conservation but abandonment is 
here the dominating impulse. We give ourselves up to the 
game. It may be in a spirit of relief from pressure, of re- 
action from the earnestness of life, as when the city man 
on a Saturday afternoon forgets himself and his work on 
the river or at golf, and throws all his cares to the winds. 
Or it may be, as it more often is with the child and adol- 
escent, in a spirit of spontaneous recreation which requires 
no background of earnest endeavour to give it zest and vi- 
tality. Or it may be, and this is perhaps the profoundest 
play-impulse of all, in a spirit of pure creativeness. Here 
the joy of play is the joy of the child when the child is in 
earnest and the joy of the genius when his spirit is at play: 
what Groos has called the joy of being a cause. Liberation, 
recreation, creation, these are all forms of self-abandonment, 
aspects of that emotional impulse towards freedom which 
we call Joy. 

Assuming then that self-expression is the characteristic 
impulse of joy as a primary emotion, we may further ask : 
What then is its relation to desire? Accepting Shand’s 
definition of desire as an impulse that has foresight of the 
end to be reached by it, we readily admit that there are joys, 
and among these the most pure as well as the most primitive, 
where there is no such foresight of an end to be reached, no 
movement towards an end, and therefore no desire. There 
is the joy we have in being alive at all, the mere joy of living, 
‘the leaping from rock to rock,” the joy in activity as such 
apart from all question as to whether it is successful or not. 
Here we have attainment unpreceded by anv anticipation, 
being dissociated from all purposive doing. There are joys 
such as those of vision which can express themselves simul- 
taneously in the present and perfect tense, which can say at 
once ‘‘I enjoy” and ‘I have enjoyed”. They are as com- 
plete now as they were, and as complete then as they are 
now. They are the joys of pure fruition: they satisfy us 
from the outset, and in such a system all active desire is 
superfluous. In these cases the conservative impulse may 
well be the instinctive impulse of joy as such. But there 
are other joys, and it is not enough to call these the joys of 
activity, as though all activity were mere pursuing ; they are 
the joys of ‘‘ progressive attainment”’. Here there is at the 
heart of the joy a strain of desire: the end is desired but not 
apart from the means or the way that leads to it, it is desired 
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as the culminating point in a progress. ‘The man who 
enjoys the ascent,” says Prof. Mackenzie in developing this 
very point (Manual of Ethics, 1st ed., p. 118), ‘‘is the one who 
desires the end only in so far as it gives unity and complete- 
ness to the process of attaining it.” For such a man joy is 
set in a framework of desire. 

Our point then is that these joys of progressive attainment 
are not antagonistic to desire. There are joys which consort 
with serious desires, joys that haunt us in our work, and far 
from bringing the work to pause stimulate us from their first 
inception; there are joys of aspiration as well as joys of 
elemental liberty, joys in which the desire after an ideal is 
from the start instinct with the presence of that which it 
desires to reach, joys which are fruition in action, rest in 
movement, satisfaction in desire. In joys such as these, 
where all desire is progressive realisation and all pursuit a 
progressive attainment, we escape from the old dreary round 
of painful want, desire and pleasurable excitement followed 
by satiety and further want: this was the wheel of desire 
from which Epicurean and Buddhist have sought release in 
atapaéia or Nirvana, freedom from care or from desire. In 
progressive attainment we find our rest in and through our 
action, and our joy in and through our desire and aspiration. 

The case for such a reconciliation between joy and desire 
as we have just briefly sketched out seems strengthened by 
the consideration that if joy is antagonistic to the system of 
desire, it must also be antagonistic to the system of sorrow. 
For our sorrows are often aching wants shot through with 
desire for that which is absent. But if sorrow is of the 
essence of desire, so that desire may be said to be born within 
its system, then, if Shand is correct, sorrow should be 
antagonistic to joy. But this Shand does not admit: it is 
repugnance and disgust which are the opposites of joy, not 
sorrow. Moreover no conclusion could be more contrary either 
to human experience or to sane psychological analysis than 
the conclusion that sorrow is alien to joy. 

The analysis of our emotional experience shows indeed 
that sorrow and joy are most intimately related. Our 
sweetest songs would cloy but for the strain of sorrow in 
them. It is through suffering that our joy wins its depth, 
its insight and its serenity. We have seen that the stability 
of pure joy depends on its not being obstructed. Obstructed, 
it turns towards anger or towards fear. We come down 
some morning in a joyful temper and meet some one who 
had got out of bed from the wrong side: in a moment we are 
ruffled or irritated, we shut up like a sensitive plant in dis- 
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gust and realise how frail a flower is the joy that dies with its 
own gladness. But if we examine ourselves more closely 
we find that the joy, surface-rooted as it was, has not lost 
its best hold on the soil of our mind. It survives in trans- 
figured shapes as an impulse of restoration: an impulse it 
may be of minimal emotional feeling but with clearly marked 
tendency andend. And that impulse of restoration is sorrow 
seeking to recover what joy has lost. 

Let us note how sorrow strengthens joy. Most obviously 
of course by tending to restore it. If the swift-winged Joy 
left us regretless, and there was no impulse to ‘ recapture 
the first fine careless rapture ’—if joy did not leave sorrows 
behind it to carry on its work, it could never have become, 
as it has become, the central emotion of love and the most 
enduring of all the emotions. But it is because this sorrow 
with its redeeming tendency is not sorrow in general but 
the sorrow of the joy, the lost joy’s own sorrow, that it is 
best able to help the joy. Sorrow does not forget her line- 
age or prove an unfaithful daughter. On the contrary she 
concentrates herself on recovering the joy native to the one 
particular system in which she has been born. If a child’s 
toy is broken how is the flown joy easiest recovered? Not 
by purchasing a new toy but by patching up the old one. 
The mother who when her children are safe in bed awaiting 
the coming of Santa Klaus, slips into the nursery with a pot 
of glue and other restoratives is not only economical but 
wise. She knows that to solder an old joy with sorrow 
is more strengthening to human nature than to create a 
new joy. 

Here—so our author would tell us—‘‘ we see the wisdom 
of sorrow in refusing consolation according to the way of 
the world” (p. 366). Rachel weeps for her children and 
will not be consoled. Such sorrow rejects the joy of any 
system but its own, and if the sorrow is extreme it even 
tends to destroy the very capacity for joy which is inherent 
in these alien systems. Out of such concentration of impulse 
the welded system of joy and sorrow acquires a greater depth 
and afar greater constancy. We have joyin a friend and he 
leaves us. ‘“‘ The magic light dies off at once from bower 
and hall,” and yet it does not altogether disappear. It 
roams mysteriously through the twilight of absence, per- 
sisting through the long shadow of separation like the 
light of an old-world night of June waiting for the day’s 
return. It is in the aftermath of sorrow, if I may shift the 
metaphor, that we learn the value of joy’s rich harvests and 
with pitiful regret recall the unharvested joys. And when 
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the friend returns, our joy is the richer for the sorrow that 
has moulded it in absence, and by saving it from forgetful- 
ness, brought in, however faintly, the eternal note. 

The conclusion to which the foregoing analysis seems to 
point is that the emotion of joy, whether we consider it in 
itself or in its relation to sorrow, is in all our progressive 
activities at any rate closely related to the system of desire, 
and therefore intrinsically not antagonistic to desire. Joy 
is the emotion proper to the activities in which our sense 
of freedom finds self-expression, and whatever desires grow 
out of such activity far from discarding joy clothe themselves 
in it. If our view be correct, then a certain modification is 
called for both of Mr. Shand’s conception of the fundamental 
tendency of joy, and also of his view as to the relation be- 
tween joy and desire. In particular it will not be possible 
to conceive of the system of joy as intrinsically antagonistic 
to that of desire. 

In bidding leave of this subject let me refer once more to 
the book we have taken as our text. Much of it has been 
passed over in silence, and even where we have expanded 
it has been impossible to do justice to the richness of the 
material. The Foundations is a book to be read and re-read : 
a book to be studied till the various parts stand out in dis- 
tinct and permanent relief. Only then will it be possible to 
consider it justly and as a whole and apply it fruitfully to 
the Ethics of Character. When such applications become 
practicable and Mr. Shand’s work has been brought into 
line with Evolutionary Ethics, the Pathology of Human 
Feeling and Character, and last, but not least, a Philosophy 
of Personality and Freedom, great results should follow. At 
present we are only at the beginning of the end. 
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III.—THE FLYING ARROW : AN ANACHRONISM. 


y 


By Puinie E. B. JourDAIn. 


THE first part of this article (§§ I.-[X.) contains an attempt 
at an interpretation of Zeno’s arguments about motion, to- 
gether with a criticism of many former interpretations. The 
author’s view is that all four arguments are directed against 
the belief held by most people of that time (including the 
Pythagoreans and Empedocles), and still always held by 
unsophisticated people, that lines are made up of points. 
There is not an analogy between these arguments and 
Zeno’s arguments against the unit, for here there are 
arguments (the two last) which make no use of the prin- 
ciple of dichotomy, and seem to be directed against the 
view that space and time are composed of a finite number 
of points and instants respectively. Thus the whole four 
arguments seem to try to prove that motion is impossible 
on any pluralistic hypothesis. (1) If we admit infinite 
divisibility, and thus maintain that the points and instants 
are infinite in number, then (a) the first argument shows that 
motion can never begin ; (b) the second argument shows that 
the slower moves as fast as the faster, and that the infinite 
divisibility of time is irrelevant. Both these conclusions 
arise merely from the supposed self-contradiction in infinity, 
and this depends, as we can see nowadays, on an ambiguity 
in the word “infinity”. (2) If, then, we give up the prin- 
ciple of infinite divisibility, and consequently assume that 
space and time consist of a finite number of indivisibles, we 
see that (c) the flying arrow is always at rest; (d) a body 
travels twice as fast as it does. The second part (§§ X.-XT.) 
contains a generalisation of the argument of the Arrow to 
certain ‘everywhere dense’ aggregates, and a new ‘ proof’ 
that the Arrow does not move for a continuous space and 
time, which is disproved by the modern theory of aggregates. 


s 


You must understand that the shades in Hades are given 
every opportunity to keep themselves thoroughly educated 
and up to date in all matters of science and literature. Un- 
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fortunately the same cannot always be said of art: though 
it would perhaps be a good thing if some works of art could 
be consigned to Hades. For where there are many copies 
of a production,—as there usually are of books,—one or two 
are not missed, even if the production is good. A sculpture 
or a painting is always unique; most of the unspeakably 
bad ones and some of the good ones doubly so, for there 
are not even plaster or mezzotint or chromolithographic 
reproductions of them. Consequently, those shades who 
‘‘must surround themselves with pictures and books” are 
thoroughly happy in Hades. In fact, they, like their 
counterparts on earth, are quite contented with plaster 
and mezzotint and the pleasant look of rows of books be- 
hind glass cases and of books bound in swéde on their draw- 
ing-room tables. ... And a little thought will show that 
such shades make up the only large and happy class in 
Hades. For nobody who really loves the plastic arts can 
be happy there, and, of the rest, those who do not love 
literature or science cannot find happiness in the sort of 


things shades can do, unless they are ‘‘ book-lovers”. . . . 
Besides, most students prefer writing to reading, and shades 
may only read and think. . . . But this is a digression. 


So you must not be surprised to hear that the shade of 
Zeno the Eleatic had been a regular reader of the Mathe- 
matische Annalen, Acta Mathematica, Scientia, MIND, the Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, and the Zeitschrift fiir Philoso- 
phie, for a long time past, not to speak of various works by 
Professors Georg Cantor, Frege, and Schoenflies, and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. 

One day, after Charon had crossed the Styx with a brown 
paper parcel containing Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ Lowell Lectures of 
1914”’ on Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for 
Scientific Method in Philosophy, and had given it to the shade 
of Zeno, the shade read it and found it more interesing than 
any work on philosophy since Through the Looking-glass and 
What Alice Found There. Mr. Russell’s Principles of Mathema- 
tics of 1903 was full of interesting things, but the part on Zeno 
made the poor shade rather unhappy, because it felt that its 
original ought to have meant all that, and did not. . . . Be- 
sides, a moving point seemed to be enumerating a set of 
points in extension, even if we were not obliged to define the 
set by extension. . . 

The same afternoon the shade of Socrates, who had con- 
tinued, as best he could, his habit of getting people to talk, 
came to discuss philosophical matters with the shade of 
Zeno. 
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II. 


‘I am more or less satisfied,’ said the shade of Zeno, 
‘‘with the way in which my puzzles about Dichotomy and 
Achilles and the Tortoise are answered nowadays, but I am 
still dissatisfied with the way in which philosophers treat 
the Flying Arrow. I must say I am a bit irritated by the 
way in which Milhaud twisted the Dichotomy so as to mean 
that a moving object cannot get to the end of its course. I 
wanted to show that it cannot begin to move: it is exactly 
the opposite of the Achilles. Even Mr. Russell, on pages 
172 and 173 of this book, seems to pass over this point ; 
though Prof. Burnet and perhaps Mr. Broad had seen it 
quite well. You see, the opponent I imagined in my book 
thought, as most people did and do—yes, the Pythagoreans 
and Empedocles (I daresay) too—that lines were made up 
of points. . . . Mr. Russell is a modern Pythagorean. 


III. 


“ By the way, that reminds me of atomism—a doctrine 
proposed just after my middleage had begun. Moritz Cantor 
the historian, in the first edition of his Vorlesungen iiber Ge- 
schichte der Mathematik, remarked (vol. i., Leipzig, 1880, pp. 
168-171) that I ‘ tried with philosophical acuteness to shake 
instead of to strengthen mathematical opinions. The time 
was ripe for such attempts. The atomists had questioned 
the divisibility of bodies and supposed that there were small 
indivisible primary particles. Still greater was the breach 
with received ideas when the Pythagoreans threw the con- 
ception of the irrational among thinkers. As we have seen 
when speaking of Democritus, this conception penetrated, 
whether it was intended to do so or not, into wider and wider 
circles. The inexpressible was expressed, the unthinkable 
was clothed in words, that which could not be revealed was 
revealed. Further, even for those who do not share the 
Pythagorean awe and could view the matter calmly, a wholly 
new logical difficulty arose. Numerical and spatial magni- 
tudes, which had hitherto been thought to be fitted for 
measuring one another and representing one another to the 
senses, suddenly showed a contradiction. To every number 
corresponded a length, but not to every length a number. 
By this continuity and discontinuity were discovered and 
laid before philosophers as new objects of thought. Can we 
wonder that in the face of this contradiction philosophers 
went too far and denied multiplicity and motion?’ This and 
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most of what follows is exactly the same in the third edition 
of the first volume, published in 1907 (pp. 198-206), but to 
this edition is added, besides references to some German 
writers on my puzzles and Paul Tannery’s paper of 1885: 
‘Zeno tried to show that a body is not a sum of points, a 
period of time is not a sum of instants, and a motion is 
not a sum of simple passages from one point of space to 
another. This controversy, carried on by ingenious contra- 
dictions, was directed against the Pythagoreans. . . .. How- 
ever, in spite of this adoption of some of Tannery’s views, 
Moritz Cantor repeats Aristotle's wrong notion of my 
fourth argument against motion, which he says has a ‘ would- 
be-mathematical form,’ and remarks about it: ‘we have 
denied Zeno the title of mathematician. This last mistaken 
conclusion of his justifies us, for here absolute and relative 
motions are equated to one another, and this could hardly be 
done by a mathematician’. Tannery was the first to see 
that my fourth argument was not a foolish one, but was a 
valid refutation of the view that space and time consisted of 
a finite number of indivisibles, and he made a great point 
of this. 

“Mr. Russell puts what I meant in a pleasant and simple 
form on pages 177, 178 and 134 of this book... . By the 
way,—and I am thinking of what Moritz Cantor said,—isn’t 
it rather amusing to see the complacency with which some 
mathematicians imply that mathematicians are superior to 
philosophers or logicians? Bishop Berkeley showed that 
mathematicians were often rather poor logicians . . . and 
very many mathematicians, even after Berkeley's time, have 
unconsciously verified his remarks. 

“ However, Tannery’s representation of my other argu- 
ments is not quite correct, and Milhaud, who explained fully 
in 1893 and again later what he thought Tannery meant, got 
no nearer the truth. Noél’s interpretation, given in 1893, is 
good in seeing that the first two arguments refute infinite 
divisibility and the last two refute indivisibles; but he ought 
to have seen that I only wanted to show that you are stopped 
whichever way you argue unless you give up pluralism. 
Noél saw correctly that I wanted to show, by my first argu- 
ment, that motion could never begin; but I really never 
imagined my adversary making quite such a far-fetched 
retort as that ‘the argument about dichotomy supposes 
that the motion takes place between two fixed points of 
rest. But that is after all a hypothesis, and perhaps the 
absurdity of the conclusion only proves that this hypothesis 
is illegitimate. One thing has been proved: the impos- 
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sibility of passing from rest to motion. Why conclude that 
motion is only an appearance? Perhaps rest is the ap- 
pearance, and perhaps everything has an actual motion. 
Motion cannot begin, but there is no need for it to do so, as 
it is universal and eternal.’ Noél thought that the Achilles 
was imagined to solve this difficulty. ‘If all bodies are in 
motion, all motion is relative. It is not allowable to shut 
up motion between two immovable limits. There is no ab- 
solute velocity, but only relative velocities. Now, this last 
concept contains a contradiction analogous to that which the 
Dichotomy showed ; relative motion is as absurd-as absolute 
motion: the quicker can never overtake the slower.’ But 
Noél quite well saw that Aristotle missed my point. 

“None of these French writers have grasped the very im- 
portant fact that, especially so long ago as nearly six hundred 
years B.C., when no need had been felt to distinguish air and 
space, for example, most words were used with very many 
meanings and some of these meanings excluded each other. 
I was hampered by this, though I did not know it then. The 
word ‘infinite’ meant ‘without end’ and ‘ without end’ was 
thought, as it is even now by most people, to imply that the 
endless process could never be completed in the sense that 
everything in the direction of the process—for instance, 
every point on a line on which something moves forwards 
without end—could be overtaken. Another instance is my 
use of the words ‘like’ and ‘unlike’. You know that Plato, 
in his Parmenides, said that my book began: ‘If existences 
are many, they must be both like and unlike. But this is 
impossible.’ As Proclus says in his On the Parmenides, 
they are unlike inasmuch as they are not one and the same, 
and like inasmuch as they agree in not being one and the 
same. 

“Taking the current meaning of ‘infinite,’ I found that 
the notion of infinite divisibility was self-contradictory. As 
regards the contradiction I found in things being unlike, 
I thought then that elements Gf there were such) could not 
have many properties each, and thus could not be like some 
other element in one way and unlike it in another 

‘«. , . French writers have such a passion for clearness 
that they like to think that the only possible meaning of a 
word is what they understand, and if they do not understand 
it they leave it out. But one of the greatest problems is to 
discover all of the things that a word used to label some 
thing interesting—such as ‘mathematics’ or ‘logic’ or ‘in- 
finite’—has been used to mean.” 
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“ To return to the atomists, Milhaud, in a note on page 140 
of his book Les philosophes géometres de la Gréce, said that 
Moritz Cantor thinks that my adversaries were the atomists. 
And Mr. Russell, in the second note on page 169 of his book, 
seems to agree with Milhaud. But we have seen that 
Moritz Cantor did not suggest such a view even in his 
first edition, and renounced nothing when, in his third edition, 
he did adopt Tannery’s views. In the same note, Mr. Russell 
quotes R. K. Gaye as holding that I intended to refute the 
atomists. Gaye held that L particularly intended to refute 
Empedocles. Now, although atomism may certainly be 
traced back through Anaxagoras and Empedocles to Pytha- 
goras, the atomic theory proper only arose with Leucippus, 
whom I may call a pupil of mine, and the still younger 
Democritus. By the way, it is rather laughable that M. 
Léon Brunschvicg, on page 48 of his book, Les étapes de la 
philosophie mathématique (Paris, 1912), seemed to imply that 
my arguments may have been directed against a Democritean 
plurality of atoms. On pages 154-155 of the same priceless 
book, M. Brunschvicg says that ‘two contradictory con- 
clusions have been attributed to Zeno: one that motion does 
not exist, and the other that the existence of motion refutes 
the hypothesis of a discontinuous plurality of elements.’ 
These conclusions are not contradictory; and the second 
conclusion, which seems a perversion of Tannery’s view, is 
laughable for any one who has read Plato’s Parmenides. My 
opinion of the silliness and lack of learning of M. Brunsch- 
vicg’s book has been Strikingly confirmed ... the French 
Aci ademy crowned it.’ 

V. 

“ Now, to go back to where this digression on atomism 
started, I suppose that everybody admits, besides the sup- 
position that lines are made up of points, that a line may 
always be divided into halves, then one of these halves 
divided again, and so on without end. You remember that 
the ancient Chinese philosopher Hui Tzii pointed out that 
if you take a stick a foot long and every day cut it, or what 
remains of it, in half, you will never come to the end of it. 

By the way, the same man also said that a motherless 
colt never had a mother; for when it had a mother it was 
not motherless, and at every other moment of its life it had 
no mother. That reminds me of the version which Sextus 
Empiricus gave of my argument about the Flying Arrow: a 
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man never dies, for if a man die, it must either be at a time 
when he is alive or at a time when he is not alive... . How- 
ever to go back to my argument. 

‘“‘ If you assume that a line is made up of points, so I used 
to say, you find motion is impossible.” 


VI. 


The shade of Socrates knew the dialectic method only 
too well. Had not Socrates learnt it from Zeno when he 
was on earth, and then tried it on everybody he met, until 
the people of Athens lost all patience and made him drink 
the hemlock? And now his shade had meekly to resign it- 
self to interminable questioning. It answered resignedly :— 

‘* How is that, Zeno ?”’ 

‘“You admit, Socrates, the infinite divisibility of the 
straight line ?” 

‘*I do, Zeno.”’ 

And the shade of Socrates sighed; it knew what was 
coming, and felt, like Parmenides in Plato’s dialogue, like 
an old race-horse forced again to go over the course he 
knew so well. Even the irritating repetition of names 
was the same as ever it was like carrying on a conversa- 
tion with a clergyman’s wife, except that wives of clergymen 
do not usually discuss infinite divisibility. 

‘“Well then, if you want to get from a point A to a point 
B, you must first go through half of the distance AB, and 
before going through this half you must go through is half, 
and so on ad infinitum. You cannot, then, even begin to 
move.”’ 

‘‘ How is that, Zeno ?”’ 

“ Because, Socrates, there is an infinity of points to be 
passed before you can go any distance, however short, from 
A. Isaid, if you remember, that ‘it is impossible to touch 
an infinite collection one by one in a finite time’. Aristotle 
missed my point complete ly when he thought that the puzzle 
was solved by pointing out that time also was infinitely divis- 
ible. Also Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in an essay in Section II. 
of his book The Friend,—in which, by the way, he seemed to 
mistake me for a Sophist,—and Shadworth H. Hodgson, in 
Minp of 1880 (vol. v., pp. 3886-390), made the same mistake 
as Aristotle. Coleridge is worse than Hodgson, because he 
did not see that the Achilles made use of the infinite divisi- 
bility of time ; but Hodgson is the funnier because he recog- 
nised this obvious fact, and yet quoted Coleridge’s words as 
if they were oracular. Certainly they did not fall into error 
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through excess of subtlety... . By the way, Mr. Russell, 
on page 172 of this book, is rather too subtle when he thinks 
that my words ‘one by one’ are important. I really was 
thinking of correspondence, not counting, and only meant that 
the correspondence of the instants of time to the points of 
space could not be what Georg Cantor called ‘ similar’ and 
Mr. Russell ‘ like,’ if the time were finite in length and the 
space infinite in length. I was wrong, but it was not a very 
bad mistake considering when I made it.”’ 

The shade of Zeno took up Mr. Russell’s book to find the 
place. A book-marker bearing a well-known advertisement 
dropped out, and the shade of Zeno said reflectively: ‘‘I 
wonder what people did for book-markers before the Scot- 
tish Widows had a Fund ”. 

“Hush,” said the shade of Socrates, ‘“‘ Aristotle may hear 
you, and then he might have to point out the errors you 
have fallen into. Logic and jokes ought never to be ex- 
plained or corrected. Arguing by analogy, it is only safe to 
joke with a logician, and that is where Aristotle failed... . 

“ But surely the space would not be infinite in length ; it 
would be infinitely divisible.” 

‘‘ Now, you see, we come to my point: by infinite divisi- 
bility you think you would get an infinite number of finite 
lengths. An infinity of finite lengths must, so I argued, 
make up an infinite length. If not, it would be necessary 
to admit that we could come to the end of a process which 
had no end, by completing an infinite series of motions. 
You see, if a thing were to move, it would have to pass 
through an infinite set of little spaces, and we cannot im- 
agine it passing an infinity of points any more than we can 
imagine a man touching an infinity of posts when he is out 
for a walk.” 


VII. 


‘But did not Aristotle say that a thing which moves does 
not count as it moves ?”’ 

‘No, that would have been quite a good retort. That is 
to say, its irrelevance does not appear on the surface. But 
the fact is that the points in the path of a moving point, 
though they do not have an ordinal nwmber, do have an 
ordinal type, which is something like it... . It was Hankel, 
in his Geschichte der Mathematik, who said that Aristotle said 
so. But Hankel then supposed a good thing quite by mis- 
take: he really only meant to translate Aristotle, who said 
that counting was a joggly process, unlike motion. Hankel’s 
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words sound as if he anticipated Mr. Russell’s remarks on 
pages 181 and 182; but I could not help assuming as a 
matter of course, when I made up my first two puzzles, 
that the moving object itself defined its path by extension,— 
gradually making a list, so to speak, of the points it passes 
through. Nowadays logicians define infinite collections all 
at once, by giving a property that any member of the collec- 
tion must have in order to be a member of it. This is what 
I did not realise till about forty years ago. What bothered 
me was that a moving thing does pass all the points of its 
path ; and to argue about a path not enumerated point by 
point seemed like arguing about a place to which one had 
not been. 

“Hankel thought he was quoting from Aristotle when he 
quoted from the early Peripatetic treatise On Indivisible Lines. 
Aristotle remarked, said Hankel on page 119 of his Geschichte, 
that ‘ we cannot indeed cownt an infinite multiplicity in a finite 
time; but the moved thing does not count as it moves (das 
Bewegte bewegt sich nicht zdhlend) ; for counting is a discrete 
operation which halts at every number and, in a sense, makes 
of it a resting-point ; but the moving object does not halt at 
every single point (De lin. insec., 969a, 30). The part 969a, 
line 26 to 2698, line 9, is thus translated by Mr. H. H. 
Joachim in vol. vi. (Oxford, 1913) of The Works of Aristotle, 
published under the editorship of Mr. W. D. Ross: ‘ The 
argument of Zeno does not establish that the moving body 
comes into contact with the infinite number of points in a 
finite time, if the period and the path of the motion are con- 
sidered on the same principle. For the time and the length 
are called both infinite and finite from different points of 
view, and admit of the same divisions if considered both on 
the same principle. Nor is “ thought’s coming into contact 
with the members of infinite series one by one” counting, 
even if it were supposed that thought does ‘‘ come into con- 
tact’’ in this way with the members of an infinite series. 
If, however, the possibility of thought moving in this fashion 
be admitted, still this moving is not “ counting”; for count- 
ing is movement combined with pausing. 

““*Tt is absurd—we may perhaps suggest to our opponents 
—that, because you are unable to solve Zeno’s argument, 
you should make yourselves slaves of your inability, and 
should commit yourselves to still greater errors, in the en- 
deavour to support your incompetence.’ 

‘That old dear, Ernst Mach, on page 74 of his Principien 
der Wérmelehre (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1900), says that my Dicho- 
tomy is an instance of a psychopathical phenomenon, the 
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‘counting mania,’ in which one thinks that one must count 
everything,—as if I were a person who counts the trees and 
posts when out for a walk,—and thinks he has solved my 
puzzle by saying that we need not therefore see a problem 
in it. I suppose that any one who is puzzled by these 
logical difficulties and is not cured by such a suggestion, 
would have to have fresh air and mild exercise (to show 
that a tortoise can be outstripped), or something like that, 
to cure him. . . . People got what seemed an easy victory 
when they objected that I thought that the moving object 
was counting things one by one. If I could have expressed 
myself then in the language of to-day, I would have said: 
‘An object cannot move, for if it could the points it passes 
would have a transfinite cardinal number and a transfinite 
ordinal type’. . . . On page 317 Mach makes fun of people 
like me who are stopped by a thing they do not understand, 
and do not go on to fresh conquests notwithstanding. 

“That last is the view too of the author of the Jndivisible 
Lines, at the end of the passage I have just read, and seems 
to have been held by stupid people like Diogenes—as well as 
by schoolmasters and Sir Oliver Lodge. It is so difficult 
for some people to express anything but impatience or con- 
tempt for those questions of principle on which rests the 
whole structure of the building of science in which they 
often find gods to worship.” 


VIII. 


“So,” said the shade of Socrates, ‘“‘ your point was that 
we can never count to the end of an infinite series, and that 
—consequently, you thought—there is nothing beyond the 
‘whole of an infinite series’ simply because it cannot be a 
whole. If we could, we must have been able to have com- 
pleted an infinite series of steps of thought and thus have 
completed what cannot be completed or come to the end of 
what is endless.” 

‘Yes, that was my point, and it was quite convincing 
before people arrived at the fact that an infinite series may 
have a finite sum. Ido not mean what the older mathe- 
maticians meant by a ‘sum of an infinite series’. They 
meant a limit, and did not believe, at any rate from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century till not long ago, that 
this ‘sum’ was actually a sum of an infinite number of 
terms: they did not believe that there were ‘sums’ of any 
other but finite collections of numbers. . . . You see, then, 
that the infinite divisibility of time was quite irrelevant ; 
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I used the infinite divisibility of time quite obviously in my 
second puzzle, and showed in much the same way as in the 


first that Achilles could never overtake the Tortoise ——”’ 
‘“* Yes, yes, I have often heard that before.”’ 
““____ Qnly the dividing points of the space and time 


“condense,’ as modern mathematicians say, at the end of 
the course instead of at the beginning as they did in the 
first puzzle. So, if you admit infinite divisibility, you must 
admit both that a thing cannot begin to move and that the 
slower of two things moves at least as quickly as the faster. 
I did not want to show here that the Pythagoreans implied 
that points had a size. Prof. A. E. Taylor, in his article 
‘Continuity’ in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, has tried too much to make my arguments about 
motion parallel to those about the unit. But then there 
would be no place for my last two arguments. Besides, 
it is quite plain to me that nobody really could assume in- 
finite divisibility and a finite number of elementary points.” 

And then the shade of Zeno seemed to forget the method 
of question and answer in its newly-awakened interest, and, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the shade of Socrates, proceeded 
to sketch his arguments more intelligibly and quickly. 


TX. 


‘‘ Nothing remains for you, then, but to give up your 
belief in the infinite divisibility of space and time. In that 
case, you must admit that space and time both consist of a 
finite number of indivisibles. But that leads you again into 
difficulties, because the Flying Arrow is always at rest, and, 
on the other hand, by the two rows of bodies passing each 
other in opposite directions on a stadium, we can show that 
a body moves twice as fast as it does. Obviously, then, a 
man could easily overtake his shadow. Thus, you cannot 
hold that spaces and times consist of points and instants 
whether finite or infinite in number. . . . At least I thought 
so until I had read Georg Cantor and Mr. Russell and the 
others. Even they have only destroyed the validity of my 
first two arguments; the last two are still valid. .. . And I 
think the Flying Arrow can be made still better.” 


X. 


There was a long pause, and at last the shade of Zeno had 
to be awakened out of a dream by the shade of Socrates, who 
naturally wanted a fuller explanation. 

‘‘ Well,” said the shade of Zeno, “originally I meant the 
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puzzle to refute the view that a finite part of time consists of 
a finite series of successive instants. Of course, in this case, 
the arrow would not move throughout any period of time 
you like to think of. This was what made that French 
philosopher mention my puzzle. I can’t think of his name; 
it begins with B, and people used to talk about him before 
the war killed philosophy in most places. .. . Before the 
war he thought the mechanical element in life was the 
source of jokes; now he thinks that it is the source of 
German militarism. . . . I wonder if he thinks that mili- 
tarism is a joke. . . . Some of his admirers think that his 
doctrine of the élan vitale is warlike and praiseworthily 
dynamic as opposed to static, peaceable, and contemptible 
logic. . . . I expect he is amused to see how one’s followers 
deduce contradictory things from one’s teaching. You know, 
lots of human beings think that Christ was rather warlike: 
I suppose the less said about the Sermon on the Mount the 
better. . . . Well, listen to this. It is from page 174 of this 
book of Mr. Russell’s. ‘ We find it hard to avoid supposing 
that when the arrow is in flight there is a next position occu- 
pied at the next moment ; but in fact there is no next position 
and no next moment; and when once this is imaginatively 
realised, the difficulty is seen to disappear.’ But the diffi- 
culty with the arrow does not disappear if only the series is 
what Mr. Russell calls ‘compact,’ so that there is no next 
position and no next moment. Think of the series of 
rational numbers; it is enumerable and can thus be con- 
tained in an enumerably infinite set of intervals whose total 
length is less than any number you like to name. Foi 
example, arrange rational numbers between 0 and 1 in a 
simply infinite series; include the first rational number of 
this series in an interval of length ¢/2, where « is a rational 
number which has been previously chosen as small as we 
like to take it, the second term is included in an interval of 
length ¢/4, the third is one of length e¢/8, the fourth in one 
of length ¢/16, and so on; then the whole infinite set of 
lengths including the rational numbers adds up to e«. Conse- 
quently, if space were only composed of rational points and 
time of rational instants, since there is no space passed over 
in every instant, there would be, as we see plainly by what 
precedes, no space passed over in any length of time. This 
is because our time and space are composed of an enwmerable 
infinity of elements. 

‘“We might even suppose that time and space were sc 
made up that round every rational point in a line AB, there 
was a continuous interval of points, and analogously for 
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time. Then, even if there were motion throughout each one 
of these intervals, the total distance travelled by the arrow, 
however long AB may be, would be only e.” 


XI. 


The shade of Zeno paused here and seemed to think hard. 
Soon it went on again with a twinkle in its eye. 

“And of course that also proves that there would be no 
motion even if space and time were, as I suppose they are, 
continuous. For consider that the series of rationals is 
compact, and consequently that any interval round any 
rational point, whether of space or time, includes other 
rational points. Round every rational point suppose that 
there is described a tiny little interval. It is obvious that 
these intervals, as they are all of finite length—-though some 
of them may be smaller than others and, given any length 
however small, there are always intervals still smaller— 
contain all the points of the continuum supposed to be the 
path of the arrow. Now, we have seen, by what goes before, 
that the sum total of these intervals may be as small as we 
wish. Therefore the path of the arrow is as small as we wish. 
Therefore the arrow does not travel any distance. 

“We can even pick out a finite number of intervals which 
cover any space however long, and which add up to a space 
as small as we like. Start from the rational point 0 and go 
on working to the right until you get to the pot 1. The 
point 0, we will suppose, is contained, in our previous 
example, in the interval ¢/2™; the right-hand point of this 
interval we will suppose to be contained in the interval of 
length ¢/2", and soon. In this way we gradually get to the 
point 1. For we must actually reach or pass the point 1 by 
an enumerable set of steps just as in the theorem known as the 
‘ Heine-Borel theorem’; and, just as in that theorem, we 
can make one interval do for an infinite number of them 
which come up to a limit-point. Hence we can make a 
finite set of intervals whose total length is as small as we 
like completely cover a line which is as long as we like; 
hence also we can extend this result to two dimensions and 
see that it is possible with a little ingenuity to paper a large 
room with a postage stamp.” 

“ Well,” said the shade of Socrates, “‘ why should we not 
be able thus to economise in wall-papering ?” 

“Simply because very many irrational points are not 
necessarily covered by a set of intervals such that each 
rational point is the centre of an interval. Thus, suppose 
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that a rational point r which is at the distance d from the 
point which corresponds to the irrational number mathe- 
maticians call e is the centre of an interval of lengthd; then 
the point e is not included in any of these intervals. . 

So a paperhanger’s actions ultimately depend on a paradox : 
the paradox being, as the mathematicians would say, that the 
Heine-Borel theorem does not hold for unclosed sets, such as 
the set of rational numbers.”’ 
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IV.—THE PLOT OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. (1) 
By P. §. BURRELL. 
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“ Wuart is the subject of the Republic? That seems a simple 
question, but it is hard to find the answer.’ So writes Mr. 
Lindsay at the beginning of his translation of the Republic, 
and certainly a perusal of his Introduction leaves the im- 
pression either that there is no subject or plot, or that Mr. 
Lindsay has failed to discover it. The whole is analysed into 
its chief component parts much as a book is analysed into a 
table of contents, but the connexion between them is not 
demonstrated, nor is there brought to light any dominating 
conception or idea to make them into a whole or real artistic 
unity. The result is that the work as analysed appears to be 
a congeries of fragments clumsily put together representing 
now what “ the historical Socrates ’’ said, now what he might 
have said, now what was the working out of what he said, 
now Plato’s own doctrines. There seems to be nothing 
like a central nervous system communicating life and 
motion to the parts and unifying them into an individual 
living organism. In fact, it appears to be without a plot, a 
thing of shreds and patches. But if this impression is cor- 
rect, how is it that the perusal of the dialogue produces an 
undeniable sense of its unity? By what right is it called 
“this great unity,” or with what propriety does Jowett say, 
“nowhere in Plato is there more dramatic power”. The 
soul of drama, Aristotle truly remarks in the Poetics, is the 
plot (udGos), and, if the Republic is really a great dramatic 
work, it must have a plot—some central nerve of argument, 
which makes it one and is the secret of its abiding power, 
freshness and charm. Whether it is regarded as a literary 
masterpiece, or a valid philosophical argument, unity of plot 
is essential: there must be a beginning, a middle and an 
end, with a ruling and pervading idea running through all 
like a guiding thread. Ifit cannot be shown to possess these 
characteristics, its claims to excellence, whether literary or 
philosophical, cannot be substantiated. Now Mr. Lindsay does 
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not deny the unity of the Republic. He speaks of its ‘“ real 
unity,” and asserts that “all the parts fit wonderfully to- 
gether and need each other’’. Nevertheless it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the real unity is asserted, rather 
than demonstrated, and that he fails to show how the parts 
do actually “ fit together ”’. 

One great obstacle to the belief in the real unity of 
the Republic is the conception of “ the historical Socrates ” and 
his relation to Plato or “the Platonic Socrates”. ' It seems 
to be the burden of Mr. Lindsay’s disctission of the subject 
of the Republic. Thus we are told that the Socrates of Book 
I. is the Socrates of the early dialogues, ‘‘ very like probably 
to the historical Socrates”’.' Again “in Books II.-IV. he 
carries on the arguments in quite a different way and is much 
more constructive and systematic than he is ever represented 
in the really dramatic dialogues”. Nevertheless ‘‘ the argu- 
ments are still those which the historical Socrates might 
possibly have used”’.*» Then “in Books V.-VII. he changes 
still more and teaches elaborate doctrines which we know 
that the real Socrates never held”’.® Thus the work is a 
compound of Socratic questioning and Platonic dogmatism. 
There is a change from the dramatic form to a less dramatic 
form and finally “an exposition of systematic authoritative 
teaching,’ * in which the dialogue form is not of the essence. 
““When it begins, it is dramatic, a representation of the 
historical Socrates ; it becomes a dialogue which conveys only 
Plato’s teaching”. Nevertheless, in spite of this mixture of 
Socratic method and Platonic metaphysics, ‘‘in a sense the 
whole dialogue is a representation of Socrates, of how he 
talked, of his teaching, but above all of the value and mean- 
ing of his life”. Hence ‘‘ the difficulties in the form and sub- 
ject of the Republic are to be explained by the relation in 
which Plato conceived himself to stand to Socrates”." It is 
this which accounts for the ‘“‘ curious form”’ of the dialogue ; 
and surely it is no wonder, when the attention is preoccupied 
with the claims of ‘‘the historical Socrates” “ who could not 
define justice,” and Plato the metaphysician who could “ only 
answer it by the help of Socrates” that “‘it is difficult to 
say precisely what is the subject of the Republic” (p. xiv). 
Seeing that the relation of Plato to Socrates, let alone 
Plato’s conception of that relation, is still an unsolved pro- 
blem, it is hard to see how it can be regarded as a successful 
solution of the difficulty of finding the unity of the dialogue. 
After all, the argument of the Republic, if it is of any philo- 


1Introd., p. ix. 2 Tbid., p. X. * Ibid, p. X. 
4 Ibid., p. xi. 5 Ibid., p. xiii. 6 Ibid., p. xv. 
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sophical value at all, must stand by its own strength and 
must be quite independent of the question, What is the pre- 
cise relation between Socrates and Plato? This is no doubt 
an interesting question to the historian of philosophy, who 
wishes to trace the affiliation of systems of thought. But it 
is an outside consideration which has nothing to do with the 
problem of the unity of a philosophical work. This must be 
decided by internal considerations. The fundamental ques- 
tion is ‘ Does it hold together or not?’ If it does, it has a 
real plot and has value for the seeker after truth. If it does 
not, the fusion of Socrates and Plato will not make up for 
the deficiency. Happily, however, ‘‘ the historical Socrates ” 
is beginning to be found out and is not likely to give much 
more trouble. There seems to be reason to believe that he is 
only a mythical figure, of quite modern origin, created by 
philosophers, scholars and commentators, and resting on in- 
secure foundations. 

Moreover Plato has made it quite clear that he himself at 
least believed that in the Republic he had achieved a unity of 
the spontaneous inevitable kind, in which the process of 
argument carries the reader irrestistibly along with it ; and 
in view of the stumbling of the critics at the propriety of 
the central portion of the work, it is interesting and signi- 
ficant to observe that it is just in that portion that Plato 
proclaims the unity of his work. When Adeimantus sug- 
gests that his portrait of the true philosopher will not find 
favour with the multitude, Socrates replies (p. 498) :— 

That most people should not agree to what we are saying need not 
surprise us, for they have never yet seen our proposals in practice. 
Phrases they have seen somewhat resembling these patched and pieced 
into consistency, not falling into spontaneous harmony like ours... . 
Nor have they listened enough to noble and free discussions, such as seek 
intently after truth in every way for the sake of knowledge, and give a 
wide berth to smart controversial arguments in public trials and private 
discourses, which seek only after seeming and controversy.” 

If these words are anything more than empty bombast, 
which would be peculiarly inappropriate in the mouth of ‘‘ the 
ironical Socrates,” they must mean that Plato thought that 
he had attempted, and believed that he had achieved, the 
“spontaneous harmony” of which he speaks. When we 
consider the capacity of Plato, it seems extremely improbable 
that he should have deceived himself. 

It would be easy to multiply passages from the Republic 
which testify to Plato’s sense of responsibility in philosophi- 
cal argument. ‘‘The subject of our argument,” he says in 
the first book ‘is no trifling matter. It is the question of the 
right manner of life.” ‘ For our inquiry is concerned with 
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the greatest of all questions—a good and an evil life,” he re- 
peats in Book IX. Andif any passage could illustrate it more 
clearly than another, it is the wonderful passage put into the 
mouth of Adeimantus in Book II., where he describes the 
moral perplexity of “‘ young men of good natural dispositions,” 
as Aristotle calls them, when they hear all around them the 
voices of sophistry and denial, saying “It is not easy to be 
bad and never to be found out, but if we would be happy this 
is the path we must follow, since the tracks of the argument 
point this way”’. Convinced as he was of the supreme prac- 
tical consequences for good or evil of a theory of moral phil- 
osophy, it 1s inconceivable that Plato should not have taken 
care to make his own theory harmonious and consistent to the 
last detail, in order that he “might not slip from the truth 
and be overthrown just where a false step is most to be 
dreaded, and not only falling myself, but dragging my friends 
after me”’ (p.451). We may well believe that the very mag- 
nitude of his enterprise kept Plato’s head steady in its ex- 
ecution, and made him ring every brick, as it has been said 
of Butler, before putting it into its place. If it is suggested 
that the “ wandering” or “inspired” fancy of a genius some- 
times leads him into splendid inconsistencies, it may be safely 
replied that in the case of Plato it is especially true that ‘‘ the 
spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets,” and that he 
never allows either imagination or inspiration to run away 
with his reason. We see then that Plato was fully conscious 
that a successful dialogue must have unity, that he realised 
the obligation to make his argument logically necessary, that 
he had the highest and strongest motives for carrying out 
these obligations to the full, and that he believed himself to 
have achieved success in all these respects. 

In searching for the plot of the Republic, it is necessary 
therefore to take the work to pieces, so to speak, in order to 
find how and why the plot has been developed, and the guid- 
ing principles throughout must be on the one hand to believe 
that the Platonic Socrates truly and literally meant exactly 
what he said, and said exactly what he meant, and on the 
other, to be careful to keep together the form and content of 
the argument, that is, not to separate the question what is 
proved from the question how and why it is proved. In 
other words, the inquiry must consider both method and sub- 
ject-matter at the same time, unity of form as well as unity 


of idea. 
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Bi. 


The first thing to consider is the relation of Book I. to the 
rest of the dialogue. It is alleged to be different in style, 
method and subject-matter. Nevertheless, if we turn to 
Plato himself and read him without attending to any of the 
difficulties raised by learned ingenuity, we see that there is 
no doubt whatever in his mind as to the nature of the relation. 
He states with the greatest clearness, and with all the em- 
phasis supplied by the context, at the beginning of Book IL., 
that Book I. is a “ prelude” to the rest. If then we are to 
believe that Plato meantiwhat he said, whatever the manner, 
date and circumstances of the actual composition of the book, 
it cannot properly be described as an early dialogue of the 
‘humorous’ or merely ‘ negative’ kind, composed independ- 
ently, and then somehow prefixed to the other nine books. 
Plato remarks in his discussion of education on the para- 
mount importance of making the right beginning in any 
undertaking, and we may be sure that he did not violate his 
own principles in this ‘‘ greatest monument of his genius,” and 
that he knew quite well what he was about when he wrote 
Book I. It may safely be presumed that he took particular 
pains with the ‘‘ prelude,” which accordingly deserves very 
careful study. 

The question to be answered is what object he had specially 
in mind in composing the book, and we have to inquire why 
the introduction took the particular form—the dialectical 
style, as it is called—which is specially characteristic of the 
early ‘Socratic’ dialogues of search, as distinct from the so- 
called expository, dogmatic style, which, except when 
broken by allegory, is employed in all the other books. If 
one seeks for an answer in the nature of the subject-matter 
of the Republic as a self-contained and self-explanatory whole, 
the answer is clear. The introduction has been framed 
strictly in accordance with the Socratic method which assigns 
the first place in philosophical discussion to the raising of 
atropiat with a view to realising the nature of the problem 
and of getting the issue clear. Plato is merely doing what 
every moral philosopher does or should do at the commence- 
ment of his work, namely showing how the moral problem 
arises and what it really is; but, unlike the modern formal 
treatise, he naturally adopts the more picturesque, dramatic 
and telling way to which the discussion of philosophy in 
public and in the market-place had made him accustomed. 
Now discussion naturally begins with the expression of 
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several different views; but, if it is to lead to anything, it 
ultimately settles down into the development of the views of 
the individual whose views win general assent and who there- 
fore carries the rest with him. ‘This is exactly what happens 
in the Republic. There is a definite progress in the succes- 
sion of azropiat, and not mere delight in tearing up arguments 
as they happen to be brought forward. It is also gradually 
made plain how moral problems must be handled. It is 
shown that merely controversial methods are insufficient, and 
that the right method is to ask the right question first and 
so begin at the beginning. It is because the various theories 
advanced in Book I. do not begin at the beginning that they 
are proved inadequate and self-contradictory. If, then, a 
satisfactory answer is to be found it is necessary to make the 
right start, so that you will be carried straight on without 
a hitch to the middle and the end. The eidwror te of justice 
at the beginning of the ideal state must be identical in prin- 
ciple with the fully revealed and fully developed principle at 
its completion. To use a metaphor from the racing ground, 
it is necessary to practice starting, if you want to “ get off” 
well and therefore ‘‘finish” well in the actual race. In 
ethical inquiry this preliminary process is necessarily a 
critical one, and must necessarily also be of a negative char- 
acter. It would, however, be useless, if it were merely a 
negative process and nothing more, and unless it were directed 
from some consistent point of view. It is in fact a common- 
place that purely destructive criticism is futile, and to be 
worth anything criticism must be based upon or imply posi- 
tive constructive principles. These conditions are completely 
satisfied in Book I. The point of view of Socrates coincides 
exactly with his point of view in what follows, for practically 
all the main principles of the Republic are anticipated, if not 
distinctly laid down, in Book I. The clear constructive 
groundwork at the bottom of the critical cross-examination 
is one of the surest evidences that Plato designed the work 
expressly as an introduction, and was not writing an inde- 
pendent dialogue of the “early humorous negative style”. 
Bearing in mind, therefore, the contemporary literary con- 
ventions in regard to philosophical compositions, and the use 
of the dialogue as the current vehicle of philosophical teach- 
ing, we may say that the rules of good method, on which 
both Plato and his master had bestowed much attention, 
compelled the author of the Republic to adopt a critical, dia- 
lectical, and, as Socrates was invariably playful and good 
tempered in controversy, an ironical, humorous style in the 
introduction, and that there is no need to seek an explanation 
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either in the hypothesis of earlier composition, or in that 
dubious and probably fictitious personage, ‘the historical 
Socrates’’. It is a fair demand that, if you demolish an un- 
sound view, you should set up something sounder in the 
vacant place. This reasonable demand is complied with by 
Plato, and there is no occasion to drag in the difference be- 
tween Platonic teaching and Socratic criticism to explain the 
transition from criticism to exposition. It seems necessary 
to revise the doctrine that Socrates was always critical and 
sceptical and never expository. Surely the words ascribed 
to Socrates in the Apology, “I do nothing but go to and fro, 
endeavouring to persuade you all, both young and old, not to 
care about the body or riches, but first and foremost about 
the soul—how to make the soul as good as possible. I tell 
you that virtue is not the child of riches, but riches of virtue ; 
and so with every other good that men possess, alike in 
private and in public life,’ represent him as a teacher of posi- 
tive doctrines, unless words have no meaning. 

So much for general considerations. Let us now turn tc 
the substance of the book. The opening conversation shows 
how the moral problem arises and is always liable to arise 
in perfectly ordinary circumstances among quite ordinary 
people. As morality is a matter of interest not merely to the 
student or the philosopher but to all men in all places at all 
times, it is peculiarly appropriate that it should be represented 
as arising spontaneously out of a casual conversation. Cepha- 
lus is an old man, who takes life pretty much as he finds it. 
Neither he nor his companions, whose views he recounts, be- 
long to the class of men who are troubled with intellectual 
difficulties: they are more concerned with their experiences, 
and their feelings, and they state their likes and dislikes. If 
they all had the same feelings and experiences, if they all 
suffered slights from their relations, and all regretted the loss of 
their youth, no problem could arise. But their experiences are 
not thesame. Cephalus at least has had a happier experience 
than the rest, and this sets him thinking. The other old 
men take for granted that old age is the cause of their misery, 
following the ordinary instinct of putting the blame on any- 
thing but themselves. Cephalus thinks he can assign a truer 
cause for his friends’ troubles, and finds himself supported by 
the experience of Sophocles, who welcomed old age as a 
haven of peace from the stormy passions of youth. The 
ethical problem thus arises at the very commencement in the 
experiences of the old men. Their judgments on conduct 
differ, and the question inevitably arises, which judgment is 
right? Cephalus is prepared to back his own opinion against 
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another, and thereby starts the problemof morals. For this 
begins as soon as any man finds himself at variance with 
others in his judgments on human action or character. 
Properly speaking therefore it is not Socrates who raises the 
ethical problem. It raises itself. What Socrates does is to 
guide the discussion into channels which lead to its solution. 
He draws Cephalus out and makes him think aloud. The old 
man was asked to give his own experience of old age, but he 
cannot give it except in contrast with that of others. Age 
naturally suggests youth, and he ends by giving his judg- 
ment on life as a whole. His verdict is tantamount to an 
answer to the question (not yet explicitly formulated) of the 
Republic, ‘Which is the best life for a man to lead?’ In 
other words he attempts to define the meaning of good, 
which is the burden of the whole dialogue. When asked 
what he considered ‘‘ the greatest good ’’ he had derived from 
his wealth, he replied ‘‘ not to deceive or lie to any one even 
involuntarily, and not to owe any sacrifice to God or money 
to man”. It is characteristic of the phase of moral con- 
sciousness he represents'that he expresses his views in a nega- 
tive form. But he quite clearly makes ‘good’ consist in 
morality or virtue. Truth and honesty are of primary im- 
portance, wealth is secondary and valuable only as a means. 
With this position, which is identical, roughly speaking, with 
his own, Socrates has no quarrel, and accordingly he does not 
submit it to the dialectical process as he does the views of 
Polemarchus and Thrasymachus. What he criticises is the 
inadequate formulation and confused conception of a radic- 
ally true position. A brief consideration of the conversa- 
tion may serve to bring out these defects and to show how it 
is the first step towards the exact fermulation of the moral 
problem at the beginning of Book II. It may be divided 
into four parts. 

First, there is the contrast between age and youth. In 
youth-the passions predominate: old age brings release from 
their tyranny. Thus the question arises as to what is the 
right place of the passions in human life, a question which 
becomes so important later on. Is happiness the fruit of 
indulging them? Or is it only obtained by getting rid of 
them? But as their ebb and flow are regarded as an inevit- 
able incident in the course of nature, whether happiness is 
bound up with them or not, it must, in either case, be some- 
thing beyond human control. Is it fanciful to connect this 
with the final verdict in Book X. that virtue is without a 
master (adée7rorov) and every man choses his own destiny ? 
Here at the beginning, however, there is no suggestion of 
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either problem or struggle. Nature raises the tumult and 
calms it again. The whole thing is a matter of time, ac- 
cident or natural process. The passions have their innings 
and then go out. Nevertheless Cephalus has got “the eye 
of experience’ which enables him to see with Sophocles that 
the rule of the passions is an evil, like that of a furious and 
cruel master—is in fact unconstitutional and tyrannical. 
And the thought underlying the discussion is that happiness 
is unattainable till the rule of the passions is overthrown. 
Here then is introduced the dominant question of the Re- 
public, and human life—the claim of passion to be supreme 
in the individual, and the state. Secondly, there is the re- 
lation of character or disposition to happiness. Cephalus 
cannot admit that life can be split in two—into passionate 
youth and peaceful or painful old age, as the case may be. 
The secret of the different experiences of himself and 
Sophocles on the one hand and his unhappy associates on 
the other is the difference of character. Old age is pleasant 
or painful—aye, and youth too—according to a man’s tem- 
perament, the particular bent (zpo7ros) of the individual. But 
it is never suggested that a man is responsible for his char- 
acter. It seems to be looked upon rather as dependent on 
the endowment of nature or a particular combination of cir- 
cumstances——an inadequate view of the facts, which is cor- 
rected in Book X. Of course as long as happiness is looked 
on in this light, no real problem can arise. One man is 
lucky, another is unlucky; that is all. Still Cephalus is 
clearly convinced that character somehow determines happi- 
ness and the suggestion is that if you want to be happy, you 
had better look to your character, and that happiness is 
therefore ultimately a state of the soul. This is, In germ, 
the teaching of the Republic. 

Thirdly, there is the relation of external goods to happiness. 
Wealth may sweeten old age, but only that of the good. 
Material prosperity may be indispensable to happiness, but 
does not confer it unconditionally. Its chief use is to 
minimise the temptation to wrong-doing. If you are well 
off, it is so much easier not to cheat or he or avoid paying 
your debts to God and man. Thus wealth is really only 
good as a means. And not only so, it is no good as a means 
to every man, but only to the good man. The more Cephalus 
thinks aloud, the stronger becomes his conviction that happi- 
ness is an inward thing and depends on goodness of disposi- 
tion and not merely on external wealth. 

Fourthly, there is the relation of religion to happiness. The 
thought of death and something after death furnishes the 
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strongest motive to do the right. And the approach of death 
makes a man examine his conscience very carefully. The 
stories of what is going to happen in the next world, there- 
fore, would seem to be a great support to morality. This 
part of the conversation,also, brings out into strong relief the 
view that happiness is essentially an inward thing. More- 
over it is a deeper thing than anything hitherto suggested 
—not merely a good, easy disposition, which is the gift of 
nature, nor the innocence, never exposed to temptation, of a 
man whose lot has fallen on a fair ground, but the conscious- 
ness of a life well spent. As Cephalus goes on thinking 
aloud, his notions of morality become clearer and deeper. 
When he describes the state of an old man’s mind as he 
thinks of the approach of death, he drops out of account the 
question whether or not he has had wealth to help him 
against temptation or not, and states the issue quite clearly. 
The all-important thing is whether a man on reviewing his 
past life finds wrong-doing and injustice in the record or not. 
A clean record is the only thing that can bring a man peace 
at the last. 

Looking back on this very brief and simple conversation 
we see that it brings forward all the chief rival theories of 
happiness or the chief end of man, bodily pleasure, external 
goods, honour (for it was the dishonour done to old age which 
set the old men talking), and virtue: and that the respect- 
able citizen declares in favour of the last. Before passing on 
certain points may be noted. The conclusion of Cephalus is 
based on a review of life as a whole: he generalises from a 
complete experience, and represents the moral vision of ‘ the 
eye of experience,” which belongs to the aged. The conver- 
sation supplies the starting-point from which a scientific 
moral philosophy must begin, a solid basis of data consisting 
in unsophisticated moral judgments which are the facts with 
which ethical science deals. It produces, however, only 
an empirical theory, and, theoretically at least, crumbles at 
the first touch of criticism. Nevertheless it represents an es- 
sentially sound and true point of view, which is in fact iden- 
tical in its conception of the good with that expressed later 
on in definite terms by Socrates. Cephalus implicitly ranks 
justice among ‘ the fairest of goods’ (p. 358), like Socrates at 
the beginning of Book II. Further it takes account of im- 
mortality and judgment to come, although it only takes 
them for granted and makes no attempt to prove their reality. 
One may say, in short, that it represents in morals that 
securus judicat orbis terrarum the essence of which it is the 
aim of Socrates to vindicate. Accordingly, he does not find 
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any fault with the doctrine as such; he only criticises its 
inadequate formulation. Meanwhile, the problem of ethics 
has received a real, if rudimentary, introduction ; the issue 
between justice and injustice has been stated with some 
clearness, and the question of the meaning of good has been 
raised, 

How then does Socrates criticise the standpoint of Ce- 
phalus, and how does his criticism make for a clearer reali- 
sation of the moral problem? Cephalus tacitly assumes that 
justice is essentially a good thing, and a good of the highest 
kind. Moreover its goodness operates in two directions ; it 
benefits not only the just man by giving him peace of mind 
but also the man who is treated with justice, for he is secured 
from injury. Justice, in fact, like mercy is ‘ twice blessed,’ 
being both a man’s own good and another’s good at one and 
the same times These two goods are impossible to dis- 
entangle. If there is more than one person actuated by the 
principle of justice, it is easy to see that it is a principle of 
mutual benefit to all parties to the relation set up by it. But 
the moral situation contemplated by Cephalus, though in a 
sense it anticipates the doctrine of Socrates that justice is a 
socially useful principle, differs from that described in the 
ideal state because of its negative character. What the man 
who is represented as examining his conscience in his old age 
wants to assure himself is that he has not done wrong, rather 
than that he has done right. Similarly, justice is defined in 
a purely negative way—not practising deception, not telling 
lies, and not being in debt. Morality, according to Cephalus, 
consists in the not doing of certain things: certain things are 
regarded as taboo. Now this is the standpoint of custom, 
convention or tradition, which Cephalus represents, and from 
which all moral inquiry must start, whether to vindicate, 
correct or overthrow it. 

It is in the attempt to provide a working formula for con- 
duct that the conventional moral consciousness breaks down. 
Conceiving justice to be a good thing, it ought to provide 
such a definition of it as will bring out and safeguard its 
good qualities. Instead of this, it not merely confuses a 
principle with instances of the principle, but it expresses its 
conception in a negative way. By so doing it both narrows 
its conception of the moral law and weakens its power of 
practical guidance. For so long as the moral law is ex- 
pressed in a negative form, it remains tied down to the 
particular and can never operate as a universally applicable 
principle. It may serve as a good rule of thumb in a state 
of society where custom rules supreme, but breaks down 
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completely in the face of novel conditions. In short, a parti- 
cular set of rules can never be a satisfactory definition of 
morality, for by the nature of the case particulars are mutu- 
ally exclusive, and therefore can never cover all situations. 
In Socrates’ language it ‘sometimes’ expresses the principle 
of justice, and ‘sometimes’ does not: ‘this very thing, 
justice’ appears to be sometimes just, and sometimes unjust. 
But this is a plain contradiction, which makes it necessary 
to abandon the region of the particular, the negative pro- 
hibitions of the conventional moral code, and to seek for 
some universal positive principle, which can account for all 
the cases that can possibly arise and so act as an infallible 
and readily applicable guide of life. Now moral philosophy 
really begins with the recognition of the inadequacy of con- 
ventional moral rules and the attempt to substitute a prin- 
ciple for a code. But before this can be achieved, it is first 
of all necessary to expose the inadequacy of imperfect ac- 
counts of morality, and Socrates deals with Cephalus’s account 
in a very tellmg way. He tests it by applying the very 
conception of goodness which it implicitly presupposes. 
The assumption of Cephalus is that justice is a good thing 
both to the doer and the recipient, and it is therefore reason- 
able to expect that strict compliance with the formula of 
justice will always result in good to both. It is therefore 
somewhat disconcerting when Socrates confronts its author 
with a possible case which literally and strictly squares with 
the formula, but would obviously not be a good thing for 
either party to the transaction. He remarks that every- 
body would be agreed about such a case, in which it is per- 
fectly clear that you cannot avoid telling lies or not paying 
your debts, although such conduct is forbidden by the formula. 
The formula therefore is not the true definition (épos) of 
justice: it expresses neither the nature nor the extent, nor 
the limits of justice. Polemarchus perceives that it breaks 
down, just because it fails to express the principle of good- 
ness, of which justice was implicitly assumed to be a mani- 
festation. The position of Cephalus therefore leads on 
logically to the position of Polemarchus, Just as his leads on 
to that of Thrasymachus. There is in fact a progress in the 
presentation of the moral problem, and it is not the case that 
the various solutions offered take place one after the other, 
without any particular connexion between them. The great 
thing, according to Cephalus, is not even involuntarily (uwndé 
axovta) to deceive or lie, or owe anything to gods or men. 
Voluntary abstinence from these things is not enough; they 
must not even be done involuntarily. The significance of 
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the word axovra in the context has not perhaps received the 
attention it deserves. And yet the Socratic paradox that no 
one does wrong voluntarily, with the connected doctrine that 
virtue is knowledge, should have secured it some degree of 
attention. The significance of the word and the implied 
reference to the connexion between the will and justice is 
made clear by the case brought up by Socrates. For by it 
he very skilfully and convincingly shows that circumstances 
may quite possibly arise in which the rule of Cephalus must 
be deliberately and voluntarily violated in all three parti- 
culars. It is not a case in which the will through frailty or 
ignorance fails to respond to the call of the moral law as 
ordinarily conceived. It is a case in which any sensible man 
acting with full knowledge and with his will under complete 
control would freely, nay wilfully, defy the rule. If you 
borrow a sword from a man in his senses and he subsequently 
goes mad, then “everybody would say” (as dv eizrot) 
that you must not tell him the whole truth, but must de- 
ceive or lie to him, also that you must not give him back his 
own property, but keep what does not belong to you, and 
finally that vou must do all this deliberately, not against 
your will (€@éAwv), for if you acted otherwise you would not 
be acting justly. Here then is a clear and patent contradic- 
tion. Justice, ‘the real thing,’ commands the violation of 
the rule, which has been laid down to secure its realisation. 
Cephalus, then, finds his formula in conflict with the judg- 
ment of universal experience, and like an honest man he 
admits his mistake, acknowledging that the judgment of all 
men is right. In doing so he is not yielding to the claim of 
a majority to override the opinion of a minority,’ even a 
minority of only one; he is merely recognising the claims 
of clearer knowledge, which he identifies as his own, as well 
as belonging to every one else without exception. He has, 
in fact, reached a true universal, however dimly conceived. 
His formula has proved false in theory and false in practice. 
It leaves some facts out of account, since it does not cover 
all possible cases, while as a rule of conduct it would stultify 
itself, for it would lead a man who desires to be just to com- 
mit an injustice. It fails hopelessly as a definition of ‘ this 
very thing, justice’; for it expresses neither its nature, nor 
its limits, nor its extent. It does not give what is wanted 
either for theory or for conduct, viz., a correct and adequate 
account of justice, the whole of justice and nothing but 
justice. Cephalus, however, is not a philosopher; he is not 
at all upset by the refutation of his formulas, or put out by 
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the discovery that his ideas are in rather a muddle. At any 
rate he shows no desire to reduce them to consistency, and 
having solved the practical problems of life has no intention 
of being drawn into what he no doubt considers rather 
fanciful theoretical discussions. He leaves the settlement 
of the problems to the younger wits, and characteristically 
betakes himself to the practice of his religion, not realising 
that the investigation of justice and happiness and their re- 
lation ultimately involves the criticism of religion also, as is 
made clear in Book II. 

But to return to the contradiction, which now presents the 
problem in clear relief, the question must be asked, What was 
the secret of Cephalus’s failure to give an adequate and self-con- 
sistent account of the facts of conduct? In one word, the 
answer is that he did not, in Socrates’ phrase, ‘know him- 
self’. His definition represented only a part and not the 
whole of his mind. Hence he had used terms without 
realising their full meaning, and as he did not really know 
what they meant, he could not produce a satisfactory defini- 
tion of them. But as soon as Socrates ‘ brought up’ his test 
case, according to his inductive method, he at once got a 
clearer knowledge of his own mind. He realised at once the 
inadequacy of his account of justice, and saw intuitively that 
it was condemned by the deeper and more valid part of his 
moral consciousness, which he in common with all men 
possessed and which, until awakened by the stimulus of the 
Socratic induction, had slumbered in the background. It is 
worth while to examine carefully this test case, because it 
illustrates the close connexion, which is not at first sight ap- 
parent or always recognised, between the Socratic maxim 
yvoOe ceavtov and his methods of induction and definition. 
It is a mistake to confine the inculcation of self-knowledge 
to the negative process of reducing an opponent to helpless- 
ness, after which the vacant mental room is to be furnished 
by clearly defined general notions obtained through the 
method of induction. Such a view finds no support from a 
close study of Book I. of the Republic, where the production of 
telling instances and the demand for clearly defined notions 
are precisely the means of convincing opponents of ignorance 
and of enlarging their self-knowledge at one and the same 
time. The three aspects of his teaching are in fact vitally 
and intimately connected, for it is by asking for a definition, 
and then testing it by an instance which falls within the 
range of its application, that he throws a search-light as it 
were ona region of a man’s consciousness which he does not 
realise that he possessed, and which enables him to see his 
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own mistake, and to convince himself of his ignorance or 
error. The method of arguing from admissions and ‘his 
accustomed irony’ are also aspects of the same method. It 
is because both the parties to the discussions admit what they 
know, t.e. admit to be true, that the argument can reach a con- 
clusion that all can accept. Nor is the Socratic irony merely 
the result of intellectual humility whether real or pretended. 
It is the expression of a belief that argument, if it is to have 
any value, and not be a mere fighting with shadows, is a joint 
search after truth, in which the vanquished party must not 
only be conquered but acknowledge that he is conquered. 
He must admit defeat, but without any shame or regret, 
for it is accomplished by the dawning of his own self-know- 
ledge, which makes him at once author and partaker of the 
victory over himself. It seems, then, to be a mistake to re- 
gard Socrates as a mere master of negative dialectics, and no 
teacher of positive truth. Sucha one-sided view is the result 
of separating his method from his doctrine. But the truth is 
that his method and his doctrine are as incapable of separation 
as the convex and concave of a circumference. His object 
was to find out human nature. His method was to drag it 
out of men’s minds by induction and definition ; his doctrine 
was the truth about human nature, which his method brought 
to light. Hence it is important not to separate the form and 
content of the argument of the Republic. If they are kept to- 
gether, the difficulties which have been raised about it will melt 
away. 

This view of Socrates’ methods will be further developed 
in this attempt to elucidate the plot of the Republic. Mean- 
while, it is necessary to return to the state of the argument 
as it was left by Cephalus. He had been induced by So- 
crates to recognise the inadequacy of his own theory ; for 
Socrates had successfully appealed from his experience as re- 
presented by his formula of justice to his deeper experience, 
which justified its violation. As soon as the test case was 
put to him, he could not help seeing that his definition was 
wrong, but he did not see or did not care to see why it was 
wrong. He does not care to discover the presupposition 
underlying his assent to Socrates’ criticism. That task is 
left to Polemarchus ‘ the heir of the argument,’ a significant 
expression, like other similes and metaphors in the Republic, 
indicating that the argument with Polemarchus follows by a 
logieal necessity out of the conversation with his father, just 
as we shall see that the argument with Thrasymachus is an 
inevitable sequel to the confounding of Polemarchus. What 
then was at the back of Cephalus’s mind when he adinits the 
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cogency of Socrates’ objection? Clearly this. He felt that, 
if he stuck to his rule, he would be doing what he did not in 
the least want to do, and would not be doing what he did 
want to do. For his intention was to do good, not harm, 
and if he adhered to his formula, he would be violating his 
will for good. Accordingly, like a sensible practical man, he 
would not let abstract consistency stand in the way of right 
practice. It is the felt obligation that the just man must do 
good which, in direct defiance of his own formula, will prevent 
him from telling the whole truth or returning his sword to a 
madman. ‘This is the presupposition which Polemarchus 
seizes to bolster up his father’s theory ; and by dragging it 
into clear view, he pushes the argument a step forward. 
Polemarchus is convinced that justice is a good thing and 
proceeds to define it in such a way as will emphasise its 
fundamental goodness. His definition, however, has not 
been thoroughly thought out, and so far from fulfilling its 
purpose, immediately raises the question whether there is 
any goodness in justice at all. The moral problem thus as- 
sumes a much clearer and more acute form, what is the good 
of justice? And this in its turn inevitably leads on to the con- 
sideration of the fundamental ethical question, ‘ What is the 
meaning of good?’ The object of Book I. of the Republic is 
to state the issue, and of the rest of the dialogue to furnish 
the solution. 


ITI. 


Unlike Cephalus, who has nearly finished his course, 
Polemarchus has his race yet torun. He is a young man 
who is starting on his career, and his business is not to re- 
flect on his experiences, but to make his choice of the alter- 
natives which life offers. He wants to make the best of it 
and he wants to know clearly what to aim at. Cases may 
arise jn future in which he may be called upon to do what is 
really unjust, but is not formally so. He might be tempted 
by circumstances to act contrary to any given formula of 
justice. But he believes in the obligation to act justly, and 
he is anxious to be forwarned and forearmed with a theory 
which will enable him to act effectively in doubtful cases 
when they arise. He wishes to be equipped with a know- 
ledge of the form of justice, which will be applicable to all 
cases. He desires to know the difference between the 
appearance and reality, a difference which comes to the 
front later in the discussion with Thrasymachus. ‘To 
make this stage of the argument quite clear we may describe 
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the problem again thus; Life offers to Polemarchus two al- 
ternatives, (1) justice (morality), (2) injustice (mmorality), 
He instinctively approves of the first, the nature of which 
he thinks he understands and for which he has found an 
authority which he regards as superior to that of con- 
vention or custom. The result of the argument is to show 
that he does not understand it at all; that his theory of 
justice or morality is untrue, that his authority is an insuf- 
ficient guide, and that if he follows out his own theory literally 
and insistently without wavering he will miss the very thing 
he aims at. Instead of doing justice, it is just as likely that 
he will be doing injustice, for justice on his theory may 
result in injuring the good, and turn out to be a ‘kind of 
thieving’. His definition ‘‘it is just to restore to each what 
is owed to them,” is turned inside out by the criticism of 
Socrates. ‘‘ What is owed to each” becomes in turn “ that 
which is appropriate to each,” and “‘ the rendering of benefits 
to friends and injuries to foes”. Justice, which is implicitly 
assumed to be a good, is found to be useless in the using of 
anything, and only useful in the non-using of anything. 
Thus, what Polemarchus presupposed to be good and useful, 
turns out to be useless and good for nothing. Nay more, it 
turns out to be actually harmful, for the just man is made to 
appear as a possible ‘thief’. And so Polemarchus has to 
admit in the end that he does not know what he meant by 
his definition. If justice is to be defined as Polemarchus 
said it must be, you may get this result on the one hand that 
it is Just to do evil or injustice to those who do you no wrong 
—a conclusion which contradicts the moral sense — and on 
the other, that morality is in no intelligible relation with 
human life, as it is found to be of no use in the conduct of 
life, which could therefore go on quite well if morality were 
eliminated. If life consists in making use of things, it seems 
to be suggested, then morality, being of no positive advan- 
tage, could be quietly dropped out asa negligible quantity. 
It makes, so to speak, no difference to human life, being of 
no direct benefit in the using of things. And a thing not 
directly beneficial runs a great risk of being positively harm- 
ful. The argument then seems to take us some way on the 
road to the position of Thrasymachus, which abolishes moral 
distinctions and gets rid of justice altogether as either use- 
less or destructive in the pursuit of good. 

Polemarchus’s definition, therefore, may result in a mass 
of contradictions, and incidentally it leaves uncriticised the 
important conceptions of friendship, association, obligation, 
good and evil, which an adequate theory of morals must take 
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account of. Polemarchus earnestly desires to be just, but he is 
clearly liable to fail, because he only opines about justice and 
does not know the reality of it, and consequently cannot pro- 
perly express or define it. The practical bearings of the ques- 
tion ‘* What is justice ?” are now clear. So far as Cephalus 
is concerned, his life is over and there are no problems to be 
solved for him. As longas the reign of customary morality is 
undisturbed and conduct is governed bya recognised code, no 
difficulty arises. But with Polemarchus, who is on the 
threshold of his career, and—shall we say, of a new moral 
world—the case is different. His whole interest is to be just : 
like a generous young man he is fired with ideals, and thinks 
little of happiness or consequences. The idea of self-interest 
or personal good is in the background. But he cannot get 
his ideal to work in a manner which is free from contradic- 
tion. The result is the moral bewilderment (azopia) of the 
man of good instincts. He is powerless when the definition 
laid down by his authority is overthrown. He is perplexed 
by all these contradictions, but he is shocked at the idea of 
justice ever being the same as injustice—at the idea of there 
being ultimately no distinction between them. Meanwhile, 
the way has been prepared for the third stage of the argu- 
ment. The cross-examination of Polemarchus had made it 
appear at least conceivable that justice was not inherently 
distinct from injustice. And it is at any rate clear that to 
understand justice it is necessary to understand injustice 
also. The question therefore now becomes acute, ‘Is there 
after all any real difference between them, or are they only 
names?’ The time is now ripe for Thrasymachus to come 
to the front, and the fact that the argument with 
Polemarchus necessarily leads up to the argwnent with 
Thrasymachus seems to be suggested by the account of his 
impatience to take part in the discussion. His view is pre- 
cisely that there is no difference between justice and injustice. 
Unlike Polemarchus, he has shaken off all prejudices in favour 
of morality, and he has reverence for neither custom nor autho- 
rity He has seen the contradictions and perplexities of 
moral inquiry and reconciles them to his own satisfaction 
by the assumption that justice and injustice are really appear- 
ances or names of the same thing—self-seeking. And ac- 
cordingly he quite appropriately argues indifferently for 
justice and injustice, according to the exigencies of the argu- 
ment, though he gives to justice quite a different meaning 
from that intended by Cephalus and Polemarchus. His at- 
titude may thus be expressed: ‘‘ We don’t want to be just— 
justice is a mere name. We want todo the best for our- 
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selves, and we will act in the way which will best promote 
our interest. Every one does so. It is the way of the world. 
Justice is the name given to the pursuit of self-interest. It 
is the interest of the weaker or of the stronger according to 
the point of view. If you are not satisfied with this state- 
ment of the situation, well! you need not be squeamish about 
it. You can call it injustice, for the two words really mean 
the same thing. Names do not matter.” In fact according 
to Thrasymachus all the attributes of justice belong to in- 
justice. 

This theory claims to cover all cases and to involve no con- 
tradiction ; for al] motives are reduced to one kind. But it 
explains the facts of morality only by explaining them away ; 
by asserting that they do not really exist. Now this is truly 
‘a stubborn position,” for the standard is not only to be ex- 
plained ; its very existence has to be vindicated. The con- 
troversy is really about the nature of reality, whether there 
is or is not a certain order of existence, viz. a moral world. 
As such, it involves metaphysical discussions about ‘being’ . 
These accordingly appear in their due place in the central 
portion of the Republic, and it is impossible to conceive how 
they could be avoided. If this view is correct, there appears 
to be no ground for the assertion that Books V.-VIL. “ contain 
elaborate doctrines which we know that the real Socrates 
never held”’.! If Socrates was a real person, and ever really 
argued with Sophists on moral questions, he could not help 
getting into metaphysical questions, and it is difficult to see 
how these could be dealt with without considering the nature 
of universals. Here then may be noted in passing a real link 
between the so-called “independent dialogue” (Bk. I.) and 
the alleged non-Socratic metaphysics of Books V.-VII. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us from the side of ‘the 
good’. In the argument with Thrasymachus Socrates has 
got to the real brunt of the battle ; which cannot be ultimately 
decided till the conception of the good has been examined. 
For you cannot settle whether there is any difference between 
justice and injustice, nor decide which is the better or more 
profitable, by merely defining justice. It is necessary also 
to determine the meaning of good. 

Socrates proceeds to deal with the new definition in the 
same way as he had treated the two previous definitions, and 
the result of the argument is to show that it leads to con- 
tradictions, ?@.e. practically refutes itself, and that, if disre- 
garding moral sense you act only for self-interest, you will 
inevitably miss it. It is worth while to notein passing that 


1 Lindsay’s Introd. to Trans. of Republic, p. x. 
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whereas Polemarchus was interested mainly in motives and 
principles, Thrasymachus is interested mainly in_conse- 
quences—in what justice will bring or is good for. This is a 
difference which becomes very prominent later on. And 
thus the important question of the good of justice and the 
proper end of man comes forward. Thrasymachus, however, 
does not exhibit his views in their extreme form all at once. 
He pays some tribute to convention by defining justice, and 
the object of Socrates is to make him tear off the mask, and 
range himself with absolute frankness on the side of in- 
justice or immorality. 

The argument with him consists of three parts: (1) pages 
336-343, in which his definition of justice is turned “ upside 
down ”’; (2) pages 343-348 in which the thesis that injustice is 
more profitable than justice is added to bolster up the de- 
finition of justice as the interest of the stronger. But it is 
recommended chiefly as a profitable thing ; it is not yet held 
up to admiration as an ideal, as a thing ‘ beautiful and strong’ ; 
(3) pages 348-end. The argument can go no further, one side 
says justice is more profitable: the other that injustice is so. 
It is therefore necessary to argue till they come to an agree- 
ment. Socrates asks Thrasymachus if justice is a virtue and 
wisdom. No, he replies, it is vice and folly. This is, as 
Socrates says, “‘a more stubborn position’. Injustice, indeed, 
is now definitely an ideal. It is ‘“ beautiful and strong,” and 
takes on all the conventional attributes of justice. The 
question is new no longer one of accurately defining an ac- 
knowledged virtue, but of settling the conflict of ideals—of 
what we really think good, and what we ought to think good. 
Socrates first makes his opponent admit “after floods of per- 
spiration ” that justice is good and wise, and then that it is 
strong, and finally proves that the just live better, because 
being virtuous they perform their functions well. 

The argument may now be given in detail. The sophists, 
like Ulysses, had seen many men, cities and governments, 
and they could not help seeing that law differed from place to 
place, and to all appearance was an arbitrary thing. It was 
not the same thing, for instance, ina democracy, an oligarchy, 
and a monarchy, or tyranny. To superficial observation at 
any rate the only common element in the varying systems 
of law was that they were all in the nature of commands im- 
posed upon subjects by rulers, and consequently the common 
characteristic in the conduct implied was ovedience to the 
will of the ruling power, whatever it might happen to be. 
Morality, according to such a view, is the child of compulsion 
and springs from the habit of submission. Ifa man disobeys 
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the law, he is punished. Surely therefore justice is done not 
because it is willed for its own sake but for fear of punish- 
ment. On the part of the subject, it appears to be true that 
his weakness, not his will consents, and if he could overthrow 
the powers that be and get into the saddle himself, he would 
soon change all that. This view of the relativity of the moral 
standard, that it was not a natural thing rooted in reality, 
but liable to be alternately upset and set up according to 
arbitrary caprice was made especially plausible by the con- 
stant revolutions in Greek states, in which oligarchs and 
democrats were constantly turning one another out, over- 
throwing one set of laws, establishing another, and generally 
oppressing one another by ruling in their own selfish interest. 
Further the sophistical observer noticed quite correctly that 
government is of the essence of society. Though govern- 
ments vary, there is always some sort of government. 
Society consequently consists, broadly speaking, of two great 
classes at least, the rulers and the ruled, and it is the function 
of the former to ordain and enforce the law and of the latter 
to obey it. Thus justice appears to be one thing for the 
ruler and quite another thing for the ruled, and the situation 
everywhere created is the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. Society is in fact a mixture of oppression and 
obedience. Thrasymachus, then, has laid his finger on one 
of the most important facts about society, viz., the universa! 
existence and necessity of direction or rule. He puts a 
cynical interpretation on it, but he nevertheless gives the cue 
to the whole idea of the dialogue—the paramount importance 
and significance of the principle of direction, government and 
authority in human affairs. He also takes the right point 
of view that if you want to study the morality of the indi- 
vidual to any purpose, you must study “the larger letters,” 
the concrete fact of society, human beings organised in as- 
sociation with one another. It is clear that in order to find 
out what justice is, to discuss it satisfactorily it is necessary 
to settle the question of the relation of the individual to his 
fellows and the whole state, of the ruler to the ruled and vice 
versa, to ascertain, in Green’s phrase, “ the principles of politi- 
cal obligation ”’. 

How does Socrates deal with Thrasymachus, the repre- 
sentative of naked cynicism and moral scepticism? His 
logical method of refutation is precisely the same as before. 
He convicts the theory of self-contradiction and inconsistency 
with the facts of life. The formula of Thrasymachus is 
‘Justice is the interest of the stronger’. Socrates admits 
that justice is in harmony with interest, but objects to the 
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qualification of “the stronger,” and proves that the rulers, 
being admittedly fallible, sometimes order what is not for 
their own interest. Thrasymachus, however, is not so easily 
cornered. He shifts his ground and explains that the in- 
terest of the stronger is only that which 1s ordered really in 
his interest, 7.e. by the ruler qua ruler, or the ideal ruler who 
invariably enjoins what is really best for himself and never 
makes a mistake. This is a preliminary hint that morality 
must be studied on the ideal plane. It is the first indication 
that morality cannot be settled by appeals to mere experience, 
simply because morality has to do with perfection, and a 
standard of perfection is not met with in experience. 
Socrates, however, by an appeal to the practice of the arts, 
among which he and the company agree that ruling is to be 
classed—a classification, which is not merely fanciful as the 
later books, in which Socrates is quite in earnest in regarding 
ruling as an art, show—proves that the art of ruling as such 
never seeks its own interest, but only that of the ruled, just 
as the medical art as such seeks the interest of the patient. 
Thus, whether Thrasymachus is right or not in asserting 
that the ruler as such enacts what is best for his own interest, 
it is nevertheless true that he as such seeks the interest of 
the ruled primarily. It is quite natural that Socrates does 
not refute the conception of the ideal ruler, but only Thra- 
symachus’s application of it, for the subsequent course of the 
argument shows that the truth consists in the combination 
of the two views, though in a different sense from that which 
Thrasymachus intended. The net result of the argument 
is, aS 1s acknowledged by all, that the definition has been 
“turned upside down’”’. The attempt of Thrasymachus 
to escape refutation by explaining his terms in an ideal 
abstract way has led to a complete reversal of his explanation. 

Socrates adopts a method, it is to be noted, which is not 
merely eristic, but is pursuing his maieutic art. He is caus- 
ing Thrasymachus to deliver himself, in spite of himself, of 
ideas which form the backbone of Socrates’ own view, v2z., 
the absolute identity of interest between the rulers and the 
ruled. In the sequel, consistently with the doctrine by which 
he overthrows Thrasymachus, he shows that the great want 
of society is to be ruled by rulers properly so called—rulers 
who know how to rule, because they know the real nature 
of justice, courage, etc., 7.e., the principles on which society 
is founded. For granted that justice is equivalent to what 
the ruler commands, then you do not get justice unless the 
ruler commands rightly and with knowledge. If he does 
not do so, the result is only what seems to be justice—what 
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the fallible ruler opines to be just, which may just as likely 
as not be different from justice. Thus, Socrates extracts 
from Thrasymachus’s theory grist for his fundamental doctrine 
that virtue is knowledge—that you cannot be virtuous or 
just in the true sense, unless you know how to be virtuous or 
just. 
Thrasymachus having had no success with his theories 
of justice, quite consistently with his view that justice and 
injustice are mere names or appearances and do not represent 
realities, bids goodbye to justice, effects an entire change of 
front, becomes the champion of injustice and is driven to 
reveal himself in his true colours as the advocate of pure un- 
disguised self-interest. After all, he says in effect, justice 
and injustice are mere names. It is no use haggling about 
them; one thing is quite certain: self-interest is the uni- 
versal motive at any rate of the rulers. Accordingly here 
comes into prominence the question of the advantage of 
justice or injustice, and inevitably so. As the distinction 
between them is merely nominal, the real question has to do 
with their utility or consequences, and amounts to this, 
‘What are the best consequences of action, or what actions 
are to be done, in order to get the best results?’ In short, 
since the question is what they are good for, the question of 
good, the tundamental ethical question, comes to the front. 
Thrasymachus now returns to the ‘facts’ of life, and 
raises another issue. Failing in his abstract argument, he 
comes back to the concrete. But he finds that he cannot 
stay there and is driven back to abstractions again, to ideal 
perfect injustice. It is all very well, he says, for Socrates to 
talk about ideal rulers being wholly concerned with the 
interest of the ruled. But his views will not apply to the 
real, actual rulers. In thus appealing to abstractions and 
analysing the conception of ruling a priori, Socrates is, he 
says, just like a child (¢.e. with no experience of life) ‘‘ that 
wants its nose wiping”. Similarly when Socrates pro- 
pounds later on his views at length on the true philosophic 
ruler, a similar objection is raised that his remarks will not 
fit actual philosophers. Thrasymachus thinks he can settle 
the matter out of hand by saying that “actual rulers think 
of nothing else by night or day than how they may secure 
their own advantage’. So that in actual fact subjects are 
only blindly subservient to the self-interest of the rulers. 
They are poor simpletons who have dust thrown in their 
eyes. Justice—the characteristic of the subjects, 7.e., the 
obedience they yield—is always the good of another—the 
good, that is, of the ruler: it is never their own good. In- 
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justice, then, is the attitude of the rulers, in whom Thra- 
symachus no less than Socrates is specially interested, and 
consists in doing what promotes their own happiness. Justice 
is the attitude of the ruled and consists in doing what pro- 
motes their own unhappiness. Society consists of two broad 
classes, those who injure and those who are injured. Thrasy- 
machus in fact pleads for the ideally best state of things which 
is formulated by Glaucon in Book IT. but declared impractic- 
able. Thus the argument works round again to the question 
of social obligation and the relation between the individual 
and the state. Thrasymachus throughout assumes that the 
criterion is the consequences in terms of material advantage. 
He also takes his stand on the extreme case—the case of the 
tyrant. It must be admitted, he says, that the most unjust 
man, the tyrant, always gets what is most profitable for him- 
self. Heis clearly right in staking his case on the extreme in- 
stance, as the sequel (Book II.) shows, and Socrates later on 
attacks him on his own ground and proves that the tyrant 
does nothing of the kind (Book IX.).  ‘‘ When people abuse 
injustice,” says Thrasymachus, ‘“ they do so because they are 
afraid not of committing it, but of suffering it’. Heis thus 
back on his old ground that justice is the interest of the 
stronger, but he has now added to it the supplement that 
‘injustice is a thing profitable to oneself,’ and accordingly 
all moral precepts are sheer hypocrisy. The issue is now 
brought clearly to the front, ‘‘ Which is the more profitable, 
the just life or the unjust ?”’ 

Socrates points out that Thrasymachus has been playing 
contrary to the rules of the game by forsaking the meaning 
of shepherd or ruler which he had previously admitted. 
However, he is quite content to confront his slippery op- 
ponent on the new ground, and shows that rulers do not rule 
willingly, otherwise they would not take wages, and that the 
heaviest penalty of all is to be ruled by men who cannot rule. 
If a city were composed of good men only, it would be an 
object of competition to avoid the office of ruler, and then it 
would be clearly evident that the ruler looks only to the in- 
terest of the ruled and is not on the look out for his own ad- 
vantage. However, he does not dwell on this point, as the 
state of the argument is not ripe for it. He promises to 
resume the inquiry hereafter, and his promise is fulfilled in 
Book VII., page 521, where he shows that states must be ruled 
by the best men, just as a man must be ruled by the best 
part of himself. Surely there could not be a clearer indica- 
tion of the essential connexion of Book I. with the rest of the 
Republic. 
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The argument is then resumed. Thrasymachus holds 
that the life of the unjust man is the best. Polemarchus 
that the just life is the best. The only way of settling the 
question must be to count and measure the advantages and 
disadvantages on both sides. But to do this it is necessary 
to look at justice and injustice in their perfection—in their 
pure form or idea—disentangled from extraneous circum- 
stances. Here then we have reached one of the central 
ideas of the Republic, the theme of which is ideal justice in 
its nature, power and effects. It is a clear intimation of the 
fact that moral philosophy does not belong to the empirical 
sciences. It aims at answering the question what ought to 
be, and this can never be settled by merely appealing to what 
is. Clearly you cannot properly compare justice and injustice 
unless you consider them quite alone by themselves, and their 
consequences quite alone by themselves, leaving out of ac- 
count all the irrelevant circumstances, with which they may 
be accidentally associated. It is all very well to say that 
Books V.-VII. ‘deal with subjects in which we know that 
Socrates had no interest’”’;' that ‘‘the real Socrates could 
not define justice”’;* or that ‘“‘ Socrates did not teach Plato’s 
doctrines of forms’’;* or that in Books V.-VII. ‘‘ Socrates 
teaches elaborate doctrines which we know that the real 
Socrates never held” ;* or that in ‘ Books II.-IV. Socrates 
carries on the argument in quite a different way from that 
in Book I... But it seems to be clear from the above ex- 
position of the argument that Book I. is already looking for- 
ward, and is demonstrating step by step that the issue 
whether “‘ justice is better than injustice or not,” can only 
be decided by getting a true definition of both, i ¢. by as- 
certaining the essence, reality or idea of both, by determin- 
ing the meaning of reality, and finally by an appeal to the 
idea of good, which is clearly involved in the comparative 
‘‘ better ” 

But to resume the thread of the argument. An impasse has 
been reached. One side says justice is more profitable, the 
other that injustice is so. A third party—a jury—is needed 
to decide which possesses most advantages. If neither gives 
way, authority must decide, but who is to decide the title of 
the authority ? The judgment of an authority which is not 
acknowledged by both sides in the dispute, is plainly value- 
less for producing conviction. This method is therefore put 
on one side and the old method of finding some common 
ground, and thus basing their conclusions on the reason com- 


1 Lindsay, Introd. to Trans. of Republic, p. xii. 2 [bid., p. xv. 
3 Tbid., p. xxviii. “Toi. ps X. 5 Ibéd., p. ix. 
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mon to both, is adopted. Otherwise there is no escape from 
opposed individual dogmatisms. 

There are two possible alternatives. Either justice must be 
a virtue or a vice, or injustice must be so. Thrasymachus 
takes up the position that injustice is a virtue, and thereby 
sets it up as an ideal to be admired, as “ beautiful and strong ”’ 
This truly, as Socrates points out, is ‘‘ a more stubborn posi- 
tion’. That surely means that this is the central issue, and 
that it has now been clearly stated. It is a question what is 
really admirable and good. Socrates first proves that injustice 
is not a virtue and wisdom, i.e. is not beautiful, and drives 
Thrasymachus to his last ditch. The latter had maintained 
that injustice was stronger than justice—that the best city, 
i.e. the most completely unjust city, is the most successful 
tyrant and enslaver of others, and that one city becomes the 
mistress of another without the aid of justice. Socrates shows 
that any band of people—even robbers—cannot succeed if 
they act unjustly against one another ; for injustice prevents 
joint and therefore strong action ; and similarly injustice in the 
soul completely nullifies the action of one man. Thus he 
anticipates his theory that justice is the cement or bond of 
society, the principle which prevents it falling to pieces, and 
makes it strong, and his other theory, that what applies to 
the state applies also to the individual, that the form of justice 
is the same in the ‘ large letters’ andin the small. If there- 
fore injustice renders action impossible, it is clear that the 
just must live a betterand happier life than the unjust. And 
he reinforces his argument from the point of view of function, 
showing that justice is the virtue of the soul, and that the 
just soul must therefore live well, be happy and blessed. 

Socrates now reviews the argument of the book. The 
ground has been cleared, the chief questions have been raised, 
the issue has been made manifest. But the result is dis- 
appointing. All the theories which have come to grief have 
failed because they did not furnish a correct idea of justice 
and involved an inadequate analysis. Socrates has over- 
thrown them by critical arguments, but they can only be 
satisfactorily overthrown by putting a correct theory in their 
place. Though this has been implied, it has not yet been 
adequately presented. All the false theories failed because 
they made bad starts. .They all led to admissions with which 
they were shown tobe inconsistent. The remedy therefore is 
to start with something with which no other admission can 
conflict. This is applied in Book II. and following books, and 
this is why the method there appears to the superficial critic 
to be a change from the dramatic method of cross-examina- 
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tion to the method of dogmatic exposition. But the logical or 
argumentative principle is precisely the same in both, the 
method of proceeding from admissions. In the first stage, 
the admissions lead to contradictions : in the next they do 
not. What isthe cause? Simply because it all depends on 
what apy or principle you start with—in plain English, how 
you begin. If you do not begin right, you cannot end right. 
For the end is involved in the beginning and the beginning 
necessarily implies the end. If you start with an inadequate 
theory, it is bound to land you in difficulties. If, on the 
other hand, you start with a truth which everybody recognises 
and must recognise, there is hope of reaching the truth in the 
end, if only you abide by your first principles. This is what 
Socrates does in his sketch of the state. He appears to be 
dogmatic, only because his conclusions follow necessarily 
from the premises. 

Meanwhile all that has been done is to taste one dish 
after another: (1) what is the nature of justice ? (2) is justice 
more profitable than injustice ? (3) is it vice and ignorance or 
virtue and wisdom ? Socrates has proved in a negative way ; (L) 
that justice'is virtue and wisdom ; (2) that it is more profitable 
than injustice. But his conclusions are valueless, because they 
depend on the answer to the first question, which has not 
been answered. At present justice is unknown. What is 
the good of saying that something, you know not what, 
virtue or wisdom or profitable or unprofitable? What is the 
use of applying predicates to an unknown subject? If you 
do not know what a thing is, you have no proper right to say 
anything about it. If you do know what it is, you can de- 
fine it and state its qualities. 

The effect then of Book [. of the Republic is to raise the 
problem, to state the chief questions and to discuss them in 
a preliminary way. But it shows also that such treatment is 
not final, however much it implies sound positive ideas. To 
deal with the matter decisively it is necessary to state the 
problem afresh with greater fullness, clearness and emphasis, 
and then to make the right start, by finding an apyy which 
will lead to no contradictions and which will carry you along 
as irresistibly as a wind drives a ship on its course. 




















V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
THE UNIVERSAL AND THE 4 FORTIORIZ 


Mr. PickarD-CAMBRIDGE formulates the following arguments :— 
(1) A is greater than B, B is greater than C, .. A is greater 
than C; 
(2) A is next to B, B is next to C, .. A is next to C; 
(3) A cheats B, B cheats C, ... A cheats C; 


and he asks what the principle is that discriminates (1) that is 
valid from (2) and (3) which are invalid. We see directly, he says, 
that relations of the kind specified between A and B, and between 
B and C necessarily involve, in the case of (1) a corresponding re- 
lation between A and C, and that in the cases of (2) and (3) they 
do not. ‘This apparently does not satisfy Dr. Mercier.’ I beg 
Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s pardon: it does satisfy me. It satisfies 
me completely and entirely. It is, in fact, my case. It is what 
I am contending for. We see directly that the conclusion in (1) is 
valid, and that those in (2) and (3) are not. We see it directly, 
without any reference to a universal outside of the argument. We 
see it directly, not indirectly through a universal. That is my 
point. That is the point at issue. I hold, as Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge says, that the conclusion can be reached, and is in 
fact reached, from the postulate alone, that is, from the premisses 
as they are stated, without praying in aid a principium from 
outside. 

The criticism raises, says my cross-examiner, two points : (a) that 
the major or universal premiss (the principiwm) is not derived 
from the postulate (A is greater than B, and B than C); and () 
that it is unnecessary to the inference. 

On the first point, he says, it is perhaps enough to say that the 
major premiss of a syllogism is not usually ‘warranted’ by the 
minor, or derived from it. I agree that the major of a syllogism is 


! Note by the Editor of Mixp.—Dr. Mercier originally included in the 
above article an extended reply to Mr. Shelton’s charge of plagiarism and 
other personal accusations. I have requested him to omit this reply on 
the ground that a continuance of such personalities in the pages of Minp 
is intolerable. In fairness to Dr. Mercier it is necessary to add that in 
the opinion of the Editor, Mr. Shelton’s charge of plagiarism is utterly 
baseless and that his abusive language was quite unjustifiable and in every 
way regrettable. The Editor apologises to readers of Minp and to Dr. 
Mercier for having allowed such language to appear at all. 
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not derived from the minor, but I do not agree that this is enough to 
say. Ihave a good deal more to say about it. In the first place, 
I have to say that the a fortior? is not a syllogism. In my opinion 
the major and minor premisses of a syllogism are both of them 
postulated, and the major is not derived from the minor, but is 
part of the original postulate. But the a fortiori, as it stands in 
(1), is not a syllogism ; and when we try to convert it into a pseudo- 
syllogism by concocting a universal to fit it, as Mr. Shelton tries 
to do, then, I say, so far from deriving our conclusion from the 
universal, we derive our universal from the conclusion, or rather, 
from the argument as a whole, after it is completed. 

If A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, then we con- 
clude, directly as Mr. Pickard-Cambridge asserts, that A is greater 
than C. But what do we mean by A, B, and C? We may, if we 
please, use A, B, and C as proper names of individual things, 
and then, say the logicians, we require a universal outside and 
beyond the argument to validate and legitimatise our conclu- 
sion. But it has escaped their notice that A, B, and C may not 
be proper names of individual magnitudes. They may be symbols 
standing for any magnitudes whatever, and in that case the a for- 
tiori, as stated in (1), is already a comprehensive universal, and no 
universal constructed on the same lines can be more compre- 
hensive or more universal. For if A, B, and C stand for any 
magnitudes, they stand for all magnitudes, for ‘any’ and ‘every’ 
alike mean all. ‘Any’ means one taken at random as a sample of 
all that for the purpose in hand are alike. ‘Every’ means all 
taken one by one. The difficulty of concocting a universal to 
include this example of the a fortiori is now explained. It is an 
endeavour to formulate a universal more comprehensive than an 
equivalent universal expressed in other terms, that is to say, 
virtually more comprehensive than itself. The concocted universal 
of Jevons, Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Shelton means exactly the same 
as the a fortiori in (1), neither more nor less. Now I aver that 
whether we take the A, B, and C of this argument to be proper 
names of individual things, or whether we take them to be symbols 


representing any magnitudes whatever, in other words, whether 


we take the propositions as particular or as universal, does not 
matter a straw to the validity of the argument, or to our ability to 
arrive at the conclusion directly from the premisses. If the con- 


clusion is valid in the universal, it is valid in the particular, and if 


it is valid in the particular it is valid in the universal; and it does 
not matter in which order we take them. Moreover, if we need a 
universal to validate the particular (which is, or may be, already a 
universal) then we need a higher and more comprehensive universal 
to validate the J.-S.-S. universal; and a still higher and more 
comprehensive to validate that, and so on ad infinitwm. 

Nor must it be forgotten, though it usually is forgotten, that the 
argument: If A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, then A 
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is greater than C, is not the only instance of the a fortiori. Far 
from it—there are many others. Here is one: 
(4) If A is less than B, 
and B is less than C ; 
then, a fortiori, A is less than C. 





And here is another :— 
(5) If I answer an antagonist who is confused and discourteous, 
Then, a fortiori, I shall answer one who is clear and courteous. 
These are arguments a fortiori as much as (1), but the universal 
so painfully and laboriously concocted for (1) will not fit these. 
Now, either the mental process employed in reaching the con- 
clusion is different with every specimen of the a fortiori, or it is 
the same in all. I do not think that any one who interrogates his 
own mind, and watches the march of the reasoning therein, will 
contend that it is different. Clearly, all these arguments are on 
the same model. Are they then governed by the same universal ? 
Logically they should be. If they are, what is this universal? and 
who will formulate it? It is a sum in proportion. If it takes 
three logicians to concoct a universal to cover (1), how many will 
it take to concoct a universal to cover (1), (4), and (5)? Nine, or 
the square of nine? I suggest that the last figure is the nearer 
the mark. If it is said that though the principle, that of sub- 
sumption under a universal, is the same in every case, yet the 
universal need not be the same in every case, then I ask on what 
ground it is asserted that the principle underlying the a fortiori 
is subsumption under a universal. To this question I can get no 
answer. As far as I know there is no answer except that Aristotle 
said so, and this does not satisfy me. If there is any other answer, 
perhaps Mr. Pickard-Cambridge can succeed where Mr. Shelton 
has failed, and can give that answer. Some principle there must 
be that validates every instance of the a fortiori. If it is, as the 
logicians say it is, subsumption under a universal, let us have that 
universal. If it is not subsumption under a universal, then it 
must be some other principle. I maintain that it is another 
principle: that it is the principle of substituting one term for 
another which implies it. As the explanation of this principle 
given in my New Logic is not clear to Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, I 
will try to explain it more clearly :— 
If A—is greater than—B, 
and B—is greater than—C ; 
then, a fortiori, A—is greater than—C. 


If the conclusion is compared with the first premiss, it is seen 
at once that the conclusion differs in nothing but in the substitu- 
tion of C for B. Whatever the process by which the result is 
reached, it cannot be denied that this is the result. The result is 
the substitution of C for B in the first premiss, or of A for B in 
the second. Of this there cannot be a shadow of doubt. The 
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whole question at issue is how this substitution is effected. The 
contention of the old Logic is—I am putting it in my own way, 
and not as it is taught in the books—that the substitution is ef- 
fected by means of an analogy, using the term analogy in its strict 
and proper sense of a comparison of relations. They say that we 
have already in our minds a universal, in which the terms, instead 
of being singular, individual, and particular, as they may be in the 
instance before us, are plural, general, and universal; that we 
can recognise the validity of the argument when the terms are 
plural and universal, though we cannot recognise it when they 
are singular and particular; and that, the relations being the 
same, we argue by analogy that if it is true in the universal it 
must be true in the particular also. (The former contention of 
the old Logie was that the universal term of the universal pro- 
position includes the very particular about which we are arguing, 
but I do not think that this position, evidently false as it is, is 
held now.) All these contentions I deny. I deny that we have 
the universal in our minds, and in proof of my denial I point to 
the fact that for ages logicians have been trying to discover and 
formulate this universal, and that no logician has succeeded to the 
satisfaction of any other logician. Moreover, I take the latest 
effort, the J.-S.-S. formula, and I am able to show that it means 
exactly the same as the a fortior’ which it is put forward to 
validate. Secundo, I deny that it is any easier to recognise the 
truth or the validity of the a fortiori when stated generally than 
when stated particularly. We see its validity just as soon, just as 
plainly, just as directly, when we take the terms A, B, and C to 
be proper names of individual things as when we take them to be 
symbols of any magnitudes we please. This being so, it follows 
of course that I deny that the argument is an analogy, and I deny 
this on another ground also. Analogy is the comparison of rela- 
tions, and ‘the nature of an analogy is not altered, and its truth is 
not altered, by altering the nature of its terms, as long as the pro- 
portion (or relation) between them is maintained’ (New Logic, p. 
346). For this reason I deny that the truth of the a fortiori is 
any more evident in the universal than in the particular, and I 
invite any candid person to read the J.-S.-S. monstrosity (Mvp, 93, 
p. 77) and say whether its truth is any more manifest than that of 
the a fortiori as stated in (1), taking the terms as proper names. 
So far from this being the course of the argument, I aver that it 
is the very reverse. We see the validity of the a fortiori as soon 
as it is stated, and not until we have seen its validity in the indi- 
vidual case before us do we recognise by analogy that it must be 
true in any and every case in which the relations are similar. 
The universal is not anterior but posterior to the argument. No 
one ever thought of finding a general formula to include the a 


fortiori until he had seen an individual case of the a fortiori ; and 


when we try to formulate a universal to fit that or any other 
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argument, we do so with an eye constantly on the individual 
instance, and construct our universal to fit the particular. I do 
not say this is so in the ordinary syllogism, in which a universal 
is given, but I say that when we are fishing for a universal, as we 
have to fish to find one for the a fortiori, we have the particular 
case first in our mind, and from this case, and in adaptation to it, 
we construct our universal. Is it plausible, is it reasonable, to 
contend that we reach our conclusion through a universal that 
we never formulate until after the conclusion is reached, that we 
cannot formulate without difficulty, and that, when formulated, is 
only fit to be laughed at? So hard put to it are those that uphold 
this view, that Mr. Shelton now says that we have the universal 
unconsciously in our minds (Minp, 96, p. 527). This is delicious. 
An unconscious universal in the mind may take rank with an im- 
material dinner in the stomach, an unresisting support beneath the 
feet, or an impalpable weight in the hand. It is one of the gar- 
ments that make up the Emperor’s clothes. 

It is Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s second query that he says is the 
crux. He quotes the rule I have laid down, that any term in a 
proposition may be replaced by any other term that for the pur- 
pose of the argument is implied in it, and my comment that the 
words italicised make all the difference, and he goes on to say that 
(presumably) the difference between the valid argument (1) and 
the invalid arguments (2) and (3) is that in the former the third 
term may for the purpose of the argument be substituted for the 
second, while in the latter it may not. So far 1 agree. But then 
he goes on to say that this difference is made by me to depend on 
some difference in the purpose of the argument in the two cases. 
Naturally therefore we ask ‘What is the difference in the ‘“ pur- 
poses” of the two arguments?’ This is the point at which the 
misunderstanding occurs. The passage that Mr. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge quotes should be read with its context, which shows that, 
in the case I was then considering, attention to the purpose of the 
argument would save us from a particular fallacy or invalidity ; 
but does not show that it will save us from every fallacy or in- 
validity. It is true that in every case we must pay regard to the 
purpose of our arguments in order to avoid invalidity, but it is not 
true, and I have never said, that attention to the purpose of the 
argument will of itself ensure validity, or enable us to avoid every 
source of invalidity. 

In the argument ‘If A cheats B, and B cheats C, it is equally 
clear that C is not, for the purpose of the argument, implied in B’. 
Thus Mr. Pickard-Cambridge quotes me; and he goes on to say 
that it is indeed clear that the inference ‘A cheats C’ does not 
follow ; but the problem is to know how that non sequitur is de- 
pendent on any difference in the purpose of the argument. He 
says I do not reveal this. Here again there is a misunderstand- 
ing, and I am glad of the opportunity of clearing it up. Again we 
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must take the passage with its context. I was insisting that the 
argument A: B, and B: C does not always justify the conclusion 
A: C, and used the relation of cheating, among others, to illus- 
trate the point. The argument is not valid, I asserted, unless C 
is, for the purpose of the argument, equivalent to B or included 
or implied in B; and if cheating or sundry others be taken as the 
common relation, then this condition is not fulfilled. I could, of 
course, have said that if A cheats B, and B cheats C, then C is not 
for the purpose of any argument implied, ete., in B; but in fact I 
was dealing solely with the argument A: B, B: C, .. A: C, and 
this is the argument to which I was referring. The non sequitur 
does not depend on any difference between the purpose of the 
argument about cheating and the purpose of the a fortiori, for if 
we endeavour to get from the cheating premisses a relation be- 
tween A and C, our purpose is, mutatis mutandis, the same as the 
purpose of the a fortiori. It is to obtain a relation between A and 
C. The non sequitur nevertheless does depend on the purpose of 
the argument, for it results from taking for the purpose of the 
argument premisses that are not adapted to that purpose, or, to 
put it otherwise, applying the premisses to a purpose that they 
will not serve. The importance of the purpose of the argument is 
not only internal to the argument, in preventing such treatment of 
the premisses as is inconsistent with the purpose, but also is ex- 
ternal or preliminary to the argument, in guiding us to the choice 
of premisses suitable to our purpose, or, in logical exercises, find- 
ing a purpose that the premisses will suit. 

‘Let us suppose,’ says Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, ‘that the question 
“valid or invalid ” does depend on the purpose of the argument, and 
not on some essential difference between the kinds of relation re- 
ferred to.’ But he is not entitled, from anything I have said, to 
suppose any such thing until appropriate premisses are stated for 
some purpose. The validity or invalidity of an argument depends 
(inter alia) wpon the adaptation of the relation in the premisses to 
the purpose of the argument. That is my point. That is my posi- 
tion. That is one of the most important matters in which the 
New Logic differs from the old. The old Logic never mentions 
the purpose of an argument, and never recognises that an argu- 
ment has any purpose except to be crammed into a syllogism. 
And the old Logic assumes and declares that in argument or 
reasoning there is only one relation that can possibly be used— 
the relation of subsumption. The New Logic asserts not only that 
every argument musi have a purpose, and that its purpose is vital 
to its validity, but also that any relation whatever, even subsump- 
tion, can enter into argument or reasoning as freely as any other, 
provided always that the relation is adapted to the purpose of the 
argument, or, if the relation is given, that a purpose adapted to it 
can be found. 

The argument (3) about cheating illustrates both assertions. If 
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A cheats B, and B cheats C, then from these premisses we cannot 
conclude that A cheats C, for to this purpose the premisses are not 
adapted. They give no warrant for substituting C for B in the 
first premiss, or A for B in the second, and therefore they reveal 
no relation between A and C. But it would be a very gross 
mistake to suppose that these premisses yield no conclusion, and 
an equally gross mistake to suppose that there are no premisses 
from which we can draw the conclusion that A cheats C. If A 
cheats L, and B cheats C, nothing is easier than to find a purpose 
that will fit these premisses, such that a valid conclusion may be 
drawn from them by paying regard to this purpose. Let the 
purpose be to find a similarity between A and B: then these 
premisses will justify us in concluding that both are cheats. Let 
the purpose be to find a similarity in the fortunes of B and C: 
then the premisses will allow us to conclude that both are cheated. 
Or, if our purpose is to discover the maximum of honest men 
among them, we can conclude from the same premiszes that it is 
not more than one. But these are mere academical exercises. 
Their artificiality is stamped upon them. In real life we do not 
take up arguments and then seek a purpose that will fit them. 
We start with a purpose, and seek premisses that will serve that 
purpose. There is no argument without a purpose, except in 
Logic ; and except in Logic, the purpose dominates the argument. 

If we want to discover a relation of cheating between A and C, 
the premisses in (3) will not serve our purpose, but it is not difficult 
to discover premisses that will. The first Canon of Inference is 
that we may postulate what we please (saving self-contradictions) 
and we may, therefore, state the following premisses :— 

If A—obtains money by false pretences from—C, 
and Obtaining money by false pretences—is—cheating ; 
then A—cheats—C. 

In this case we substitute, not an implied term for one that 
implies it, but a ratio for one to which it is equivalent—to which 
it is given equivalent by the second premiss. If we compare the 
conclusion with the first premiss, it is incontestable that they do in 
fact differ solely in the substitution of one ratio for another. If we 
look at the second premiss it is incontestable that it does in fact 
declare the equivalence of the two ratios. If we consult our 
common sense, it will tell us that any term or ratio in an argument 
may be replaced by one that is, for the purpose of the argument, 
equivalent ; and that is what is done in this argument. Where is 
the necessity for a universal ? 

[ should therefore disagree on more than one ground with Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge when he says ‘the hinge of a valid argument 
is not its purpose but a nexus of relations which is necessary— 
therefore universal’. I say that the hinge of a valid argument 
is neither the purpose nor the relation, but the adaptation of the 
one to the other. An argument may contain a nexus of relations, 
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or it may contain but one, but it need not contain a universal. In 
i nearly every case in which a universal is declared to exist in an 

argument, it is not in the argument, but is faked up, like the J.-S.-S. 
monstrosity, outside of the argument. It is never in the mind 
i} until after the argument is stated, the conclusion reached, and the 
} fancied necessity of a universal remembered. Then it is easy to 
universalise one of the premisses, or, as in the J.-5,.-5. monstrosity, 
the whole of the argument, and to make believe that it is in the 


i argument, or is necessary to the argument. Then you have your 
universal. It is there, but it is not in the argument, and is not 
extracted out of the argument. It is faked up and added to the 
| argument as an unnecessary and disfiguring excrescence. 

As soon as it is recognised that any relation, even that of cheat- 
ing, can enter into argument, not only does the necessity for a 


universal disappear, but also its practicability is in most cases 
abolished ; for a universal, qué universal, can enter into only one 


il relation, that of subsumption. It is curious that logicians should 
i still insist upon the necessity of a universal in face of the admission 
| into logic of arguments about individuals. In Scholastic days, 
i when Logic was comparatively logical, the individual was shut out 
i of logic, for an individual that, qué individual, is also universal, is 
i a contradiction in terms. An individual and a universal are as 
i antithetic as any antithesis can be, and if a universal is necessary 
i in every argument, then there cannot possibly be any argument 
4 about individuals alone. However, in fact, arguments about in- 
a dividuals are constantly framed, constantly used, and constantly 
| acted on; and at long length they have been admitted into logice— 
i! in a wooden horse. 

ii If Wren designed St. Paul’s 

} and St. Paul’s is a cathedral church ; 

i then Wren designed a cathedral church. 


I ask any person with a reasonably open mind, which is the 
| more likely, which is the more reasonable view to take,—That 
since we are told by the second premiss that a cathedral church is, 
i] for the purpose of the argument, equivalent to St. Paul’s, thei efore 
| it may be substituted for St. Paul’s in the first premiss, or that the 
} 
{ 
| 


iI conclusion is reached through some such universal as Hvery one 
i! who designs a church which is also a cathedral church designs a 
cathedral church? Besides, supposing the impossible, supposing 
this universal does enter into the argument, and is our warrant for 
the conclusion, what is our warrant for the truth or validity of the 
universal? Is it not that we see at once the equivalence of the 
terms, and recognise that one equivalent term may be sub- 
stituted for another? And if we may do this in the universal, 
why may we not do it in the particular argument itself? why 
i take two bites at a cherry—a cherry? a green pea! Yet 
this is what logicians do suppose, mutatis mutandis, with the 
i a fortiori. In both the a fortiori and the argument about St 
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Paul’s is it not plain and manifest beyond all question and doubt 
that the universal is never used in the argument, but is faked up 
after the conclusion is reached? Can any one go through either 
argument and then assert that he had the universal in his mind 
while he was doing so? Is it not clear that the universal is never 
in the mind until the argument is complete, and then it occurs to 
the reasoner that, according to the rule he has been taught, there 
ought to be a universal knocking about somewhere, and that he 
had better find it or fake it? He cannot find it, and so he has to 
fake it, with what difficulty Mr. Shelton’s efforts show. Will the 
most hide-bound logician assert seriously that there is a universal 
in the St. Paul’s argument? And if there is none in that, what is 
the necessity for one in the a fortiori? How is it that there is all 
this pother and difficulty in framing the universal if it is in the 
mind all the time, and you cannot reach your conclusion without 
it? I put to Mr. Pickard-Cambridge the same question to which 
I can get no answer from Mr. Shelton. They say the argument 
must contain a universal, but why must it ? 

There is little to rejoin to in Mr. Shelton’s reply. 

I said that his assertion that I throw induction and deduction 
into a hotch-potch must be understood in a sense exactly the 
opposite of that in which the words are commonly used. Mr. 
Shelton now says what he meant was that I draw six differences 
between induction and deduction. On his own showing, therefore, 
my statement was correct. 

He produced a universal that he said is—or is not, he is not 
clear which—the universal in the a fortiori. I answered that he 
had not found the universal. He now rejoins that he has found it, 
—and produces another one! 

[ asked him what reason he had for saying that every argument 
must contain a universal. He does not answer. The conclusive 
presumption is that he cannot. 

He says the inference A is next to B, B is next to C, ... A is 
next but one to C, is certainly wrong. It is certainly right in the 
ordinary and natural meaning of the words, that there is not 
more than one thing between A and C. He must be pretty hard 
put to it when he has to drag in the space of Reimann and the 
space of Lobatschewsky. 

[ said I doubted if Mr. Shelton knew, when he called my logic 
formal, what he meant by formal. He calls it formal again, but 
he does not explain what he means. The conclusive presumption 
is that he cannot. 

I asked him how I had confused two spheres. He does not 
answer. The conclusive presumption is that he cannot. 

He said that while professing to carry out the explication of 
what is implied in propositions, I had not really done so. I chal- 
lenged him to find one implication that I had overlooked ; and to 
encourage him I told him that since the publication of my New 
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Logic I had myself discovered some that are not described therein. 
He neither takes up the challenge nor apologises. 


Cuas. A. MercrImr. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


One or two minor matters I relegate to a postscript. 

For reasons given in my New Logic, I think that every deduc- 
‘tive argument should be stated for what it is—a hypothetical 
argument. In my opinion we have no right to assert, and it is 
misleading, even if not actually untrue, to assert, that A is greater 
than B, or next to B, or that A cheats B, unless we have in our 
mind some specific A and B, refer to them as actually existing 
things or persons, and have reason to believe that what we say 
of them is true. If our argument is hypothetical, as in the cases 
in the text it is, then I think it should be stated hypothetically, 
and should run—// A is greater than B, Jf A is next to B, and so 
on. My reasons are many, but I will give only two, which I think 
are enough. In the first place, if the rule is adhered to it is im- 
possible to mistake a deductive argument for an inductive argu- 
ment, and the difference between them is made striking and 
manifest. In the second place, by stating the syllogism hypo- 
thetically we clear up completely the much-debated nature of 
the universal therein, and we solve with ease the excruciating 
problem of ‘the petitio principii inherent in the syllogism ’. 

From several expressions in his paper it is evident that Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge does not expect me to answer his questions, 
for he warns me repeatedly of the consequences of not doing so. 
I am afraid he will be disappointed to find that I do answer them, 
but I feel sure that he will not allow his disappointment to pre- 
judice him in examining my answers. I can assure him that, ac- 
customed as I am to be condemned without being read, or after 
being read unintelligently, it is a pleasure to meet a critic who is 
both honest and acute. 

In my answer to Mr. Mayo (Minp, 95, p. 396) I said that for 
the last thirty years logicians have not claimed any utility for 
Logic. I might have extended the period considerably. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago the logicians of Port Royal wrote in 
the following terms, as translated by Mr. Ozell, just 200 years 
ago: ‘This part [the syllogism] that we have now to handle, 
which comprehends the Rules of Reasoning, is esteemed the 
most important part of Logic, and is what is generally discussed 
with most care: But there is cause to doubt whether it is so use- 
ful as is imagined. . . . However, even though these Rules be 
considered only as speculative Truths, they will at least serve as 
an exercise to the Mind: And besides, it cannot be denied that 
they are of some use upon certain Occasions, and to certain 
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Persons, who, being of a lively penetrating Genius, do sometimes 
suffer themselves to be carried away by false Consequences, only 
for want of Attention ; which may in some measure be remedied, 
by the reflection they will make upon these Rules. Be it as it 
will, you have heard what is generally alleged in their Favour, 
and even something more.’ 


C. A. M. 











CAUSALITY AND IMPLICATION. 


I sHoutp like to make some observations upon Dr. McTaggart’s 
striking lecture on Causality. The greater part of what he says 
possesses, as one would expect from him, an almost convincing 
lucidity and vraisemblance. Nevertheless I believe that the truth 
may be more nearly approached by considering the question from 
a somewhat different point of view. 

The main point which I desire to elucidate is whether and in 
what sense Causality is explanation, and whether and in what 
sense Causality is reciprocal. 

It is important that Causality is regarded ab initio as a relation 
of Implication. I do not propose here to pursue the questions 
raised by the addition “ between terms which exist” (p. 326). In 
ordinary temporal conditions the terms do not both exist at once. 
The definition may be construed to cover their case, but difficulties 
remain. 

The account of Implication (p. 331) seems to me not to be quite 
sufficient, and as regards that which, as based on experience, is 
contrasted with Implication a priori, not to be correct. Impli- 
cation, I should have said, invariably means a character attaching 
to a definite complex of terms and relations, such that some 
element within it can be distinctly seen, by being what it is, to 
make inevitable the presence of a certain other element in a 
certain relation to it. The insight is strictly limited to:the com- 
plex with reference to which it is developed, and an insight based 
on one complex may conflict in substance with that based on 
another, although both are a pricri. A priori implication is, there- 
fore, for me, a matter of degree, and none is absolute except that, 
if any, which deals with the complex of experience as a whole. 

Whether all implication involves a character of which it can be 
seen not only that if it is so, a certain other is so, but that if it is 
not so the other is not so, is essentially the question of reciprocity 
of characteristics, and I will return to it under that head. 

The account of Implication as based on experience, I said, 
appeared to me not to be correct. If, as I hold, Implication a 
priori is a matter of degree, it will be less surprising to find it 
continuous in type and ground with that which has an empirical 
presentation. I do not think that even the latter depends “on the 
terms being always found together,” or “(has no meaning unless 
they occur more than once”’ (p. 331). The type of Implication 
appears to me to be the same when the basis is what Dr. McTaggart 
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would call empirical, and when it is what he would call a priori. 
In the former case as in the latter it seems to me to consist in the 
vision of a complex, within which certain elements are seen, by 
being what they are, to make! inevitable certain other elements, 
and, as I shall try to point out below, supposing they were not what 
they are, to exclude those other elements. 

I will take one of Dr. MeTaggart’s favourite examples to illus- 
trate my meaning, in anticipation of my argument. ‘‘ Beheading 
implies death,” because, I gather Dr. McTaggart would say, the 
former has so often been found to precede the latter (p. 337). 
That is not how the matter looks to me. You could, I should say, 
arrive at no such implication, unless you had before you a certain 
world or complex, in this case the world of living beings, within 
which you rightly or wrongly take for granted a set of elements 
and connexions. An event of a certain kind within this world, 
you see, I should say, selectively, to be in a relation of implication 
with another event within the same world, from the nature of the 
universal characteristics presented by the two events, considering 
the complex to be what you take for granted that it is. The type and 
machinery, so to speak, of this complication, is in my view exactly 
the same as that by which you see that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. The circumstances which you take for granted, 
are of course much more precarious in the former case ; and may 
be more easily overthrown by experience (p. 337);* but the in- 
sight founded upon them is quite of the same kind. That the 
characteristics (p. 332) are universals is important for me also; 
but not because they can repeat themselves; rather because they 
are centres in which a number of conditions meet, which, given 
the complex, determine their nature. 

1. Now I will say something on the question whether “ the 
discovery of a causal relation between two events explains those 
events, or at any rate explains the event taken as the effect” (p. 
339), 

It is obvious that no ultimate fact or law, @ priori or other, 
can be explained in the sense of being referred to anything beyond 
it. Least of all can the universal (that which explains everything) 


'No expression which I use is intended to convey the activity of 
causes. The assimilation of cause, as understood in science, to volition, 
has always appeared to ne a most infelicitous anthropomorphism. 

2 Of, p. 337. The general statements on pp. 336-337 seem to me, unlike 
Dr. McTaggart’s assertions as a rule, repugnant to common sense ; that 
is, if we understand the words ‘‘apart from experience” to mean apart 
from special experience of certain conjunctions. And they must mean 
this, for apart from all experience, we could make no judgment and have 
nothing in our minds. The statements I refer to are such as this : ‘‘ Apart 
from experience we have no more reason to suppose that cutting off my 
head would kill me than that it would blow up the Taj Mahal”. If 
“apart from experience” here means ‘‘ apart from specific experience 
of decapitating high organisms” the statement strikes me as opposed to 
common sense. 
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be explained in this sense. But Dr. MceTaggart’s point is, that an 
ultimate causal law merely “asserts an ultimate connexion of two 
things, that is, a connexion of which we know that it does exist, 
but do not know why it exists” (p. 335). He seems to draw a dis. 
tinction in this respect between a causal law and an a@ priori impli- 
cation such as that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. The 
latter (p. 336) is self-evident, 7.e., I suppose at least explains itself ; 
the former explains neither itself nor any connexion founded upon 
it, except so far as reference to a general rule is an explanation. 

Here are two points. I take the second first. 

How much of an explanation is a reference to a general rule? 
It is certainly something of an explanation. Before the general 
rule is discovered, we are absolutely at sea. When it is discovered, 
we exclude a whole chaos of possibilities, and grasp the beginning 
of an order. Say the wall socket of an electric radiator heats when 
the current is turned on. If one knows no cause, one is lost in 
disagreeable conjecture. The house, one thinks, may be burned 
down at any moment. The electrician comes, points out the cause, 
and shows one how to remove it. All usage would say he has 
‘‘explained”” the heating (cf. the excellent passage in Bradley’s 
Principles of Logic, p. 491). He has put it in relation to an order. 

The second point grows out of this. We saw that even a causal 
law ‘is not directly or indirectly (p. 336) a record iof experienced 
conjunctions, but a connexion seen within a defined complex. 
Therefore, accepting the complex, it does explain itself, after the 
the type of the a priori self-evidence referred to above. I note the 
recognition (p. 340) that causal laws do not always take the shape 
of relations of two things; and as we are now speaking of the 
appropriateness of their ultimate form for explanatory value, the 
suggestion that propositions about conjunctions of two things are 
always involved in them is here irrelevant, and it is itself open to 
our general criticism. 

What shape would the uitimate law possess to which the heat- 
ing of the wall-socket would be referred? Obviously, it would be 
the whole complex of fact, set in order by theory, which constitutes 
the realm of our experience of electricity. Looking at this, we 
should see the implication. The law, in this form, would explain 
both itself and the effect. That is to say, it would enable both to be 
thought in relation to a whole of experience. But, in principle, no 
explanation can do more. The alleged distinction of type between 
causal and a priori laws has no existence. Both are selective 
visions within complexes taken for granted. 

That cause and effect as such should be identical with each other 
(p. 336), I agree, is absurd. But is not this a misrepresentation of 
the view that they merge into one another within the same com- 
plex, and that the distinction between them is an arbitrary line? 
At any rate, I take it, this is the correct view. If cause and effect 
are names for terms selected within a complex, it must be so. 
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Surely, in the case of a living body being beheaded, no one knows 
at what precise moment death sets in. We know that a process 
begins with a blow and goes on into death; but we cannot say, 
‘‘Up to here it is all cause, and after, it is all effect”. The process 
is the reality. Cause and effect are shifting distinctions on its 
surface. The point is that cause and effect are not, as the view 
I am remarking upon fundamentally takes them to be, isolable 
terms or events, but are parts selected in a continuous connexion, 
within a complex taken for granted. The complex, like every 
ordered whole of experience, is pro tanto an explanation of itself 
and of all its details. 

If then to explain is to furnish the means of thinking a detail in 
harmony with an order of experience, I submit that to discover a 
causal relation is to explain, and that there is no difference of 
principle in this respect between insights which are called a priori 
and insights which are supposed to rest on an empirical basis. I 
must not however diverge into the whole question of the nature 
of the a priori, though I suspect that the root of our difference 
lies really there. 

I now pass to the question whether Causal Implication is neces- 
sarily reciprocal. 

2. Here again it is important from my point of view that the 
relation has been brought under the head of Implication. For I 
believe that all Implication is as such reciprocal, and that appear- 
ances to the contrary depend upon the presence of irrelevance 
(cf. Appearance and Reality, second edition, p. 362, footnote). 

I will begin with a word upon this general presumption drawn 
from the very nature of Implication. If A coheres with or is 
linked to B, B, it would seem, must be linked to or cohere with A. 
It is not a question, we must remember, of two things, each of 
which is found sometimes by itself and sometimes with the other, 
like two friends. It is common ground that on one side the rela- 
tion is universal; A is never found without B. That is to say, if 
we recall the view which I have suggested, Implication always 
means at least that selective vision apprehends A, within the 
assumed context, as possessing the character, the coupling or 
point of attachment, or as participating in the grouping of rela- 
tions at or in which B must inevitably be found. ‘If A is present, 
B must be present.” 

Now if this is carefully noted, it seems very hard—I at least 
find it all but impossible—to conceive B, this identical B, a uni- 
versal characteristic, as not possessing the corresponding feature, 
coupling or point of attachment, which carries with it the presence 
of A. How can an element, united to A without exception where 
A exists, cut itself loose as a whole (not with part of itself only) 
and go about independently? Now what addition do we need to 
the previous statement of our apprehension, in order to make this 
presumption a certainty? This, and this only. We formulated 
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it first in the words, “If A is, B is,” which say that A implies 
B. If our insight extends to the contrary alternative, or negative 
instance, and we are able to say in addition: “If A is not, B is 
not,” then we are assured that B implies A, that is, that the im- 
plication is reciprocal. For when it is true that “If A is not, B is 
not,” then it is also true that ‘‘ If B is, A is”. 

Throughout the whole region of insight and inference, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to conceive that you have a complete vision of a 
connexion when you see only its positive or central thread, and 
not the correlative negation which gives its precise limit (the same 
in principle with the confirmatory negative instance in induction). 
But if you see the latter, then your insight has apprehended a re- 
ciprocal implication. 

‘Concave implies convex.” ‘ Not concave implies not convex.” 
‘Convex implies concave.” ‘ Human goodness implies good will.” 
Absence of human goodness implies absence of good will.” ‘Good 
will implies human goodness.” “ Stoppage of the heart for good 
implies death.” ‘ Non-stoppage of the heart implies the absence 
of death.” ‘‘ Death implies stoppage of the heart for good.” I 
take it we cannot say, ‘‘ What are not three angles of a triangle 
are not equal to two right angles,” but we can say, ‘‘ What are 
not equal to three angles of a triangle are not equal to two right 
angles”. That is clearly seen in the complex, and carries the 
reciprocal, “ Two right angles are equal to what is equal to three 
angles of a triangle”. 

Without the correlative negative we have not the limits of 
relevance ; and surely the whole of implication and inference is 
founded upon relevance. What is relevant I understand to be 
that which, in the complex taken for granted, is seen to affect 
the connexion between A and B. If this is not fully and accur- 
ately demarcated, our insight is defective. (I do not say that it 
ever can be demarcated with ideal precision.) If it is demarcated, 
the implication is reciprocal. 

What, then, am I to say of the examples of non-reciprocal im- 
plication on which Dr. McTaggart relies? (pp. 333-334 and 341). 
They are such as “ Red implies being coloured,” ‘‘ Beheading im- 
plies death”. I reply that these propositions, strictly taken, are 
false. Red does not imply “ coloured ” without distinction ; it ex- 
cludes most cases of it absolutely, and a term cannot imply what 
it absolutely excludes. It contains, no doubt, something which 
implies coloured without distinction, but it also contains much 
that is irrelevant to the implication and contradicts it. In 
‘* Beheading implies death” this is still clearer. It is like say- 
ing, “ Eating my dinner with a white tie on implies that I am 
nourished ”’ 

We see this strikingly in Dr. McTaggart’s treatment of one of 
his own examples (pp. 333-334). The passage is very remarkable. 
It is one of his special points that there is no non-reciprocal deter- 
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mination of effect by cause, though I do not think he means that 
there is a reciprocal determination, but rather that it is variable ; 
and he has to maintain this while contending that there is non- 
reciprocal determination between characteristics, viz. the universal 
qualities or relations in virtue of which events determine (imply) one 
another. The solution offered depends on the assertion that the de- 
termining characteristic may belong to ‘‘ cause ” or “ effect ” indif- 
ferently, and may even be removed from one of the same two events 
to the other by a change in the description. Here is the example. 
Prima facie, drinking alcohol is the cause of drunkenness and not 
vice versa. But the determining characteristic belongs here to the 
effect and not to the cause, for being drunk implies having drunk 
alcohol, and not vice versa. (The effect, in short, is here the 
antecedent and not the consequent in an ordinary hypothetical 
proposition.) But, the writer proceeds, if you describe the events 
more precisely, you reverse this relation. For if you specify the 
amount and conditions of the drinking, you can make the drink- 
ing alcohol ‘‘ determine” (imply) the drunkenness, and not vice 
versa. But then, I add, you can return to the charge and further 
define the degree and kind of drunkenness, until the power of im- 
plication (of being antecedent in the ordinary sense) will return to 
the “effect”. ‘If he is so drunk, he must have drunk so much.” 
Clearly the continuation of this process (I am not responsible for 
its nature!) must lead to the two terms being so described that 
each implies the other. And the less precise description must 
surely be false. Dr. McTaggart does not seem to admit that 
this process could take place with every pair of terms in causal 
relation. But his very point is to show that ‘‘we cannot say that 
the one which would generally be called cause determines the 
other more than it is determined by the other” (p. 334). It 
seems unlikely that a relation whose incidence is so transfer- 
able should not be universal, and if so implication is reciprocal. 

The first statement of what a law of universal causality would 
require (pp. 339-340), ‘‘Then in each case in which G occurs, a 
characteristic Ha can be found, etc.,” with a recurrence to it on the 
following page (‘‘ the Ha which can be found for every recurrence of 
G”’) does not seem to me quite reconcilable with the detail of the 
law as explained afterwards. I shall not lay stress on this, except 
to say that it looks as if the more natural statement came first, and 
received modification in being drawn out. The fuller statement 
makes G as such related to different occurrences Ha, Hf, Hy, 
according to the ordinary conception of the plurality of causes 
(p. 341). 

Now surely to say that Ha and Hf respectively imply G, with- 
out inserting any condition or distinction to adapt G to these 
different sources of implication, is ultimately the same error as to 
predicate A and B of a subject G without distinction in the latter, 
which I take to be the very formula of contradiction. Of course 
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it may be replied that this comparison does not hold unless we 
assume reciprocity, which is the question in dispute. I am only 
pointing out how much common ground there is between the 
two cases.! The Law of Contradiction seems to me enough to 
settle the question. It is a contradiction to affirm differents as 
determining an identity without a distinction in the identity. 

Therefore, to conclude, I am forced to reject the assertion, 
founded upon Dr. McTaggart’s examples, that ‘it is clear that 
reciprocal determination does not hold universally” (p. 342). It 
does not appear to me to be true (vbid.) that drunkenness deter- 
mines the drinking of alcohol, nor that red determines the red 
thing being coloured. In all these cases the true implication is 
disguised by an irrelevant addition, as we see immediately if we 
look with care at the complex within which each of them falls, and 
particularly if we are alive to the negative limit of relevance. The 
fate of the proposition about drunkenness, which we siudied 
above, is enough to show that we have, in its first form, merely a 
defective statement, which when the defect is remedied becomes 
reciprocal. Therefore the eirenicon on page 342, which would leave 
some determination non-reciprocal, but open the possibility of one 
reciprocal determination for every characteristic, seems to me to 
underrate the logical necessities of the situation. The whole state- 
ment, to my mind, is thrown out of gear by looking at experience 
under the aspect of repeated conjunctions of occurrences, rather 
than under that of a systematic complex, however imperfectly 
established in its particulars. 


1T pointed out elsewhere (Adamson Lecture, 1913, Appendix) that in 
the volume called the New Realism the feature called by the authors 
‘‘logical priority” (the relation of condition precedent of truth occupied 
by the ‘‘implied” to the ‘‘implier”’) is maintained in effect to belong 
both to antecedent over consequent, and to consequent over antecedent 
(I do not say by the same authors). Reasons are alleged for both views, 
but they are of course in flat contradiction. This seems to suggest 
strongly that the two terms must be on a level in point of implication 
(cf. Dr. McTaggart, pp. 333-334), 


BERNARD BosANQUuET. 














THE INDETERMINATION OF MEANINGS. 


Dr. SCHILLER’S view, as given in Mrnp, No. 96, page 539, of the 
special risk involved in the use of predicate terms is so entirely in 
accordance with my own that it is difficult to find any question in 
dispute between us. I fully agree with him, for instance, that we 
are not here concerned with complaints against the judgment in 
general, and that to resent the existence of a risk that we see to 
be inevitable would be futile. What we ought to resent, or at 
least to regret, is not the risk itself but the too common habit 
of ignoring it. As Dr. Schiller, Captain Knox, and I agree, it 
is systematically ignored in the traditional logic, and conse- 
quently by philosophers—where otherwise modern or not—whose 
innovations in logic have not gone deep enough to include this 
fundamental point. For example, Mr. Bradley, in spite of a 
general wish to depart from logical tradition, and in spite of one 
isolated passage occurring casually near the end of his Principles of 
Logic, has repeatedly shown ! his failure to understand that the risk 
of ambiguity is inseparable from the use of predicate terms. If he 
had ever realised what are the conditions of significant predication 
he would not have tried to maintain that the discovery of an 
ambiguity is an unintelligent kind of doubt, nor could he have 
put forward his doctrine that ‘‘ you are once for all and for ever 
condemned to mean what you say”; he would have seen that if 
attempts to revise our expressions for the sake of making our 
meaning clear are to be disallowed in philosophy, that merely 
reduces philosophy to a poor verbal game. 

Can we perhaps find a difference between Dr. Schiller’s view 
and mine in the last sentence 'of his note? He there suggests 
that to speak of indeterminateness as a ‘defect’ may produce 
confusion by looking too much like a concession to intellectualist 
logic. I think it could only have this appearance if it were taken 
apart from the explanations given along with it. All that is really 
conceded is a point of view—namely, that in which words are 
considered apart from their use in a particular context. And the 


1See, for instance, a case noticed in my Use of Words in Reasoning, 
p. 224 n.; see also Dr. Schiller’s criticism in Mr1np, No. 73, p. 41, of 
another vital point in Mr. Bradley’s doctrine. The passage in the Prin- 
ciples of Logic is referred to, and effectively commented on, by Dr. 
Schiller in Minp, No. 95, p. 350. ; 
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concession is openly made for the purpose of saying: ‘“ Even from 
your own point of view, your doctrine is false ; for there are no 
descriptive words that are perfectly ‘univocal’; all are in this 
respect defective ”. 

I think too that for certain limited purposes no fault need be 
found with the point of view itself. It is only when we assume, as 
formal logicians do, that no other point of view is possible, that 
logical doctrine suffers. 

ALFRED SIDGWICK. 











VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Anschauung und Begriff. Grundziige eines Systems der Begriffs- 
bildung. Von Dr. Max Brop and Dr. Fenix Wettscu. 
Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1913. Pp. xv, 247. 


As the title suggests, this book attempts to form a theory of the 
psychological development of the concept from its inspective 
(anschaulich) basis in sensory experience. The universal is held 
to be the point of a pyramid whose broad basis lies deep in the 
realm of inspective, perhaps half-unconscious, experience ; it is the 
highest rank of the processes that modify the given. The authors 
believe they have found all the intermediary steps between the 
concept and the raw material of inspection. The only gap may lie 
amidst the conceptual sphere itself, between the inspective and the 
scientific concept. Extensive references are made to recent ex- 
perimental work on thought and abstraction, to literature dealing 
with the ‘ Gestaltqualitdt,’ and to phenomenological essays, especi- 
ally those of Cornelius, H. Gomperz and E. Husserl. The work is 
crisply written and is prefaced by a useful analysis of the subjects 
discussed in each chapter. In spite of these merits of purpose 
and effort I cannot think that the constructive scheme offered 
by the authors either serves to clarify the facts or to decide 
hetween opposing theories. 

In fact the book seems merely to add to the prevailing confusion 
of opinion regarding the relation between sensory experience and 
thought. It is but another device for suggesting that thoughts are 
formed of the same mental stuff as sensations and so for discredit- 
ing the growing group of psychologists who claim to find a radical 
difference of nature or stuff between sensation and thought. In 
this respect the work allies itself with the recent efforts of C. Rahn 
to form a presumption! in favour of a sensationalism, which in 
spite of some independence of opinion, works out very close to the 
pattern of Titchener’s. But though our authors do not follow the 
well-worn tracks of kinesthetic theory, their plan shares with the 
American variety the claim that much of our thought seems to be 
non-sensory, because the sensations which have gone to its making 
have confused each other’s individuality or have decayed through 
over-use. 

''The relation of sensation to other categories of contemporary psy- 
chology. The Psychol. Monographs, 1913, xvi., No. 1, esp. 115 ff. 
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It is natural that the author of a theory should have a strong 
belief in its validity ; otherwise his efforts to support and justify it 
would be a mockery. And we expect the confidence of the author 
of the true theory to be the greater for his insight into the truth. 
But if a theory is to become an arch in the castle of science, it 
must stand firm without the builder’s frames of faith. Strong as- 
sertions of belief are apt to arouse as vigorous opposition, which 
rarely hesitates to reject all other views as trivial and unintel- 
ligible. Opponents not only fail to be reconciled, but their dif- 
ferences hecome more and more acute. The frailty of the science 
then reveals itself collectively in the formation of ‘schools ”’ of 
opinion. That appellation points a warning finger at the influence 
of local authority and suggestion. It reminds us how little chance 
of life the favoured theory would have outside such genial sur- 
roundings. The psychology of thought has evidently attained this 
unhappy stage of its development. 

But in spite of violent differences of theory there is an obvious 
increase of unanimity about the crude facts of observation. This 
could hardly long be wanting where experimental practice is 
familiar and decisive. Observers of all ‘‘ schools” assert that 
i they think and intend, and are sure or doubt, and know that 
| they know, or know that they will not succeed, and so on. This 
establishes a greater semblance of equality of justification between 
schools ; for it destroys the brief authority that is given by priority 
of observation. The issues then hang upon interpretation and 
theory, and in a really difficult problem there is no connexion 
at all between the age of a theory and the justice of its claim to 
inherit the truth. The vesture of venerable tradition will rather 
hamper than help the heir in his struggle for recognition. In 
these days of violent dispute it may be of interest to inquire by 
what signs or marks the true theory may be recognised, and in 

what respects our authors’ theory comes short of the ideal. 
Where there is so much debate about the nature of thought, it 
| must surely be obvious that even thought itselfi—for the thinkers 





who wish to discover the essence and roots of its being—is an 
independent psychical reality. In a certain sense it is just as 
real and independent as is any physical reality. We can all 


| 

distinguish between a fly and an elephant, and when two fluids 
i} are mixed we can notice a change of colour and of temperature. 
Dispute begins only when we attempt to detect the common sub- 
: stance and origin of the elephant and the fly, or to discover the 
: cause of the change of temperature or colour. Any one can see 
the difference between starch and sugar, but their real difference 
could only be ascertained when chemical science had grown up 
to, and incorporated, their complexity. The lesson for psychology 
seems clear. We shall be unable to state the full value of the 
obvious difference between sense and thought, till we have es- 
tablished a method of successful and exhaustive analysis of sen- 
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sory experiences and have succeeded in arranging these in their 
order of complexity and in their connexions, not only syste- 
matically but convincingly. As in chemistry, so in psychology, 
we need some means of knowing approximately when we have 
a sufficient theory. At present theories are merely preferences. 
Not one of them convinces its opponents; and it is therefore to 
be inferred that it does not convince even its adherents; it only 
pleases and charms them. Let us then gather our facts about 
thought diligently, but let us look to the elementary foundations 
of psychological science for the theoretical basis on which to build 
their explanation. 

The key to our authors’ system is found in their interpretation 
of the now well-known facts regarding generalised images. Their 
term for this genus of sensory experience is Anschawung ; let us 
call this ‘inspect’. Das Anschauen will then be inspection and 
anschaulich inspective. The important question may then be 
stated: To what range of experience may'the predicate ‘inspective ’ 
still be applied? How far up the pyramid leading from the ele- 
ments of sense to the concept are experiences still inspective ? 
Obviously it all depends upon what happens to the inspective 
elements on the way. Let us read what our authors tell us: 
‘Thinking thus shows itself to be a further development of in- 
spection, which is characterised by the fact that in consequence of 
certain changes of the attention greater and greater pieces of the 
A fall into the 2; so that in the A there remain finally only 
certain elements, which make it appear likely that this thinking 
could be simply designated non-inspective. But this would be 
right only if the term ‘inspective’ were to be used in the sense of 
the ideally complete inspect, apprehended fully and thoroughly 
with highest attention and strongest tension of sense-organs. We 
believe that we have shown that this is impossible, if only on 
account of the constant local differences in the distribution of the 
attention which must be balanced by considerable processes of 
blurring. But if that is left out of consideration and if the material 
that is not exactly in the focus of attention is also called inspective, 
our concept of the inspect is also therewith accepted. or then it 
is a matter only of more or less, without sharp boundary, and 
there is no saying at what point of this scale of blurredness, that 
leads from what no longer stands quite in the focus of attention, 
through what is getting more and more blurred, to what is not 
properly conscious, the inspective should be called uninspec- 
tive’’ (p. 166). There we have the whole doctrine in a nutshell. 
Blurring by overlaying, much after the manner of Galton’s com- 
posite photographs, but with modifications and restrictions which, 
of course, rescue the notion from the crudity of Galton’s idea, is 
the process that turns inspects into concepts; and, of course, con- 
cepts are inspective. 

The reader can imagine how this doctrine would be received by 
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members of the non-sensory thought schools. No doubt ‘ gener- 
alised’ images do occur; they are familiar to all who have had 
occasion to make systematic introspection under experimental 
conditions. The famous blend of triangles is, of course, not to be 
expected, but there are countless others quite as decisive in nature. 
Shall we then tell our authors that that sort of image is not there- 
fore general, any more than a fading after-image is, and for various 
reasons cannot be a step on the way to the concept? To do so 
would be merely to repeat efforts that have already been made in 
vain. The sensationalistic literature of America of recent years 
shows how little conviction of error the most cherished distinctions 
of the non-sensory thought schools have aroused amongst their 
opponents. The bias of sensationalism can trace its own image in 
the most diffused appearances of thought. Have they not said and 
do they not tell us: How full of fantastic superstitions your doctrine 
is; your thoughts must be infinite in number and ineffable in being ; 
surely you have forgotten the part played by the cortex ; you do 
not seem to share the wonderful wealth of kinesthetic imagery of 
our observers; you do not seem to realise the tricks even your 
imagery could play you; your methods are crude and offhand, you 
simply throw away as irrelevant what you do not like and then 
pretend to discover you cannot find it ; you speak of sensations as if 
they were unchangeable atoms, but do think for a moment what is 
involved in the notion of process, every one knows that a ‘state’ is 
a myth; you yourselves say you often find only one attribute at a 
time, and, pray, where are the others at the moment; do you not 
see that your thoughts are only such ‘ wandered’ attributes ? 

The reply to this array of persuasions is the judgment that 
amongst them there is not a single real argument. They are all 
mere presumptions, which make much show and effect, but have 
no objective force. They are such lean kine that a single new- 
born calf of real argument would swallow them without the least 
loss of appetite. Can then the counter-reply be made? Can sen- 
sationalism brand the ‘arguments’ of the non-sensory schools as 
mere presumptions? Surely it can; otherwise we can hardly 
explain how its mere presumptions could maintain themselves in 
men’s minds against these real arguments. But a battle of pre- 
sumptions with presumptions might last for very long. The main 
presumption made by the non-sensory schools is the assertion that the 
difference between sense and thought is not a great and subtle one 
but a radical difference, a difference of kind. The sensationalists 
have now learnt to admit the difference, but they maintain that it 
is only apparently great, in reality subtle and trivial. Thus a 
position of stalemate between the two schools has been found. 

The problem of vitalism in organic chemistry reduces itself to a 
similar issue. As in it, so in psychology, we can expect a solution 
and unanimity only when the psychological science has raised 
itself from its elementary foundations to the level of the thought 
processes. 
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But the sensationalist may not reply that it has already done so 
—in his school ; not:while he entertains the household of presump- 
tions enumerated above. Both schools must leave their radical 
and subtly great differences alone, for the issue between sense and 
thought is far too broad; the opposing parties must come out into 
the open, and put up a small, fixable, ordinary difference, the first 
and simplest difference they can find, and fight the matter out on 
that. Both schools admit that there are differences within both 
spheres—sense and ithought, so that there is wide scope for 
detail work. 

An example comes to hand from our authors. They accept 
much familiar teaching regarding Gestaltqualitdéten—Relationen 
as they call them. What sort of experiences are they? In 
order to decide this they accept Brentano’s broad division of 
psychical phenomena into three groups: inspects (Vorstellungen), 
judgments, and interests or feelings ; and, of course, relations are 
Vorstellungen ; ‘moreover, we maintain inspective Vorstellungen”’. 
They are truly ultimate elements of inspective experience. They 
fall into two groups, simple and complex. Complex relations are 
built up from simple ones; either of the same kind, hence e.g. 
‘square’ from different place relations ; or of different kinds, e.g. 
melody from tones and qualities; or again motion. The relation 
is dependent upon its foundations but is more than the sum of 
them. And ‘as is well known the recognition of relations rests 
upon the blurredness of its foundations” (p. 118). 

If all this be so, relations form precisely the kind of battle-ground 
desired. They involve blurring and overlaying (p. 123), there is 
not a subtly great difference between them and their foundations, 
the difference is slight, or the authors would not say: “ And they 
are, we maintain, inspective Vorstellungen”. And finally the re- 
lation is more than the sum of its foundations. We would pro- 
pose to our authors that they apply the term inspect to the 
foundations of relations and that they then show cause why that 
term should be applied to the relations themselves, full, detailed, 
methodical cause, every trifle of which we can follow, and accept 
or reject. Then we shall have some idea as to whether the con- 
cept is inspective or not. For why should we not from their 
system say the concept is a relation? If the occurrence of re- 
lations depends upon the caprice of attention (p. 119), why should 
not relations be also right or wrong? And if the concept be a ‘ re- 
lation,’ who shall then say that concepts are inspective? It all de- 
pends upon what decision is given for the simpler relations. But 
if relations (including concepts) are always something more than 
the mere sum of the foundations, it is a matter of moonshine 
whether they are called inspective or not. 

Not only is the main hypothesis of our authors’ scheme uncon- 
vincing, but so are its subsidiary props. The chief of these are 
the notion of Verschwommenheit or blurredness, and its counter- 
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part the Gesamtanschawung or mass inspect. In fact, the former 
occupies so central a position in the whole scheme that the authors 
themselves at times felt inclined to call their work ‘‘a monograph 
on blurred Vorstellangen ”’. 

We have already read how the process of blurring enters into 
the explanation of thoughts and concepts. It is everywhere 
brought into action; it has to make up for all deficiencies due 
to want of method and to hide the improbability, so obvious at 
first blush, that concept and sense are not different kinds of ex- 
periences. At the same time its balance and counterpart—the 
mass-inspect—serves to retain for experience the clarity and order 
that it so often shows. The authors believe that “a unitary un- 
dissected mass-inspect, in which the various parts are not yet 
distinguished from one another, forms the original inspect”. 
Nevertheless we have to believe that ‘on later dissection these 
parts are not, as might be thought, invented or introduced from 
elsewhere, but are discovered in the whole”. The second sentence 
obviously implies that the word ‘distinguished ’ in the first means 
‘different’; otherwise the whole passage, apart from the primacy 
of the mass-inspect, becomes a mere tautology, viz., when parts 
are distinguished, they are distinguished. A system which is thus 
suffused with the notion that things are there that are not there, 
can hardly claim to be clear. 

The theory of the original unitary mass-inspect is right or wrong 
according to the meanings given to the term inspect. If the idea 
is that a sensory experience comes to us always only in large out- 
lines, it is certainly wrong. I very much doubt whether such an 
idea or its predecessor of the ‘ undifferentiated continuum ’ is even 
capable of intelligible formulation. The jugglery loses its charm 
when all creation is pulled out of the borrowed hat. Why borrow 
a hat at all? Why start with a mass-inspect rather than with 
the elements of sense? Let psychical creation come forth in its 
order without having to pass through the birth mystery of the 
soul or the brain or the Gesamtanschauung or any other agent 
or halo. On the other hand, if the idea is that our percepts are 
at first large in scope and gradually become more specific and de- 
tailed, there is probably much truth in it. Then we can say with 
truth and without tautology that the various ‘ parts ’ of our first 
large percept are not yet distinguished from one another and are 
later perceptually discovered. Or more exactly, the great mass of 
data upon which our first percept is founded afterwards provides 
a foundation for a large number of percepts of smaller scope. In 
a passage on page 38 our authors express a theory of thinghood 
or substance which would have served them better in a study of 
perception than their notion of the mass-inspect. 

Our authors’ notion of blurring is too special to allow them to 
reply that of course they do admit the existence of the elements of 
sense, and merely qualify that existence with the predicate uneigent- 
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lich bewusst, not exactly conscious. They give an example which 
excludes that interpretation. A certain article seen in diffused at- 
tention ‘ had not the quality green or black, but a blurred quality. 
That is, of course, no mixture of green or black, as it were a greenish 
black (that were a much too crude expression of sense), but a quite 


peculiar . . . phenomenon, whose being consists in this: (1) that 
it is indefinite, dull and weak, with flowing boundaries . . . (2) 


that under certain conditions it can pass over into sharper pheno- 
mena,” ¢.g. the remark of an eyewitness may restore the memory 
of the clearly seen colours green and black and the exact form of 
the article; “whereby the important point is that this revived 
picture of memory presents itself not as something foreign to the 
blurred picture, but as something already somehow contained in 
the blur”. With this another quotation may be compared: “the 
judgment, before numerous processes such as repetition, ete., 
make it fully conscious, is contained in the inner mass-inspect 
exactly in the way we have already seen that the single quality 
is contained in the outer mass-inspect previous to its becoming 
fully conscious” (p. 33). ‘‘ Judgment is an enduring act which 
accompanies everything and is oft only unconscious ”’ (p. 27). 

Taking those none too clear statements with all possible good- 
will, I do not feel convinced that the notion of ‘ blurring’ is in any 
way applicable to our inspective experience, or indeed to any 
experience at all. Neither experience nor a picture is ever blurred. 
It is blurred only in a relational sense, in so far as its adequacy to 
portray a certain reality or to fulfil a certain task is concerned. 
The idea of blurring, in other words, belongs not to the objects of 
psychology, but to general objective knowledge, of which psy- 
chology itself forms a part. As veridical and practical instruments 
both experiences and pictures may be blurred; but in their sub- 
jective and in their xsthetic reality respectively they are never 
blurs. The aim of psychology is to know the subjective reality at 
all levels of the growing pyramid, whether the slabs have been got 
into proper balance or not. The aim of the picture is to be 
admitted to the mind as it is so that its full action may be there 
attained. 

Nor are the changes in an inspect that the authors group under 
the term ‘blurred’ sufficiently analysed and separated from one 
another. At one moment we read of a scale of clearness in which 
each inspect takes a place, at another of changes of adaptation in 
the sense-organs, and again of progress or change in the knowledge 
of the subject or in his preparation to observe and know. But not 
even Titchener’s clear analysis and vindication of the attribute of 
clearness can be said to have succeeded ; and whatever the'varieties 
of the knowing process may be, none of them can be held to be a 
blurred experience, however indefinite or indirect in its logical 
aspects the knowledge they embody may be. 


Henry J. Warr. 
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Certitude et Vérité. By Emite Bourroux, Membre de 1’Académie 
Frangaise. London, 1915. Published for the British Academy 
by the Oxford University Press. Pp. 22. 


THanks to M. Boutroux, the recently endowed Henriette Hertz 
Lecture of the British Academy makes a good start. His lec- 
ture is not only expressed in characteristically lucid and graceful — 
language, but is also full of fine and pointed sayings, and per- 
vaded by a nobly humane sentiment. 

The method of M. Boutroux’s discussion is dialectical. Start- 
ing with the common-sense assumption that certainty and truth 
mean the same thing, he shows that conviction collides with 
conviction and that intensity of conviction is no proof of truth. 
This suggests that truth and certainty are radically distinct, 
the one belonging to the scientific, the other to the moral, 
order. Of this dualism Kant is taken as the representative, and 
it is then shown that it may be resolved in two ways, by re- 
ducing either certainty to truth, 7.e., will to intellect, or truth to 
certainty, 7.e., intellect to will. Both procedures are exemplified 
from Germany, the former from Hegel and the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, the latter from Fichte, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. But 
the former procedure leads straight to “the annihilation of indi- 
viduality, freedom, personality, spirit, consciousness, soul, beauty 
and morality, and allows nothing to remain but a world which is 
rigorously material’ (p. 12). Truth therefore must not be con- 
ceived as a purely objective thing, and subjectivity also is a 
principle. ‘Truth must be seized, understood, affirmed by a 
living spirit.” The opposite procedure reduces intellect to will, 
and, in the last resort, will to force pure and simple, so that the 
notion of truth loses all meaning. Where then shall a third term 
be found to mediate between certainty and truth? Pragmatism 
introduces feeling as a third term. Truth must now yield satis- 
faction, and satisfaction may reassure us, and assure us of truth. 
Pragmatism has great merit, but it is not definite enough. If we 
say, ‘every proposition is true which does not disappoint us,’ are 
we not really saying ‘it is true, if it conforms to truth’? And if 
we say, ‘I feel certain when my satisfaction resides in the highest 
part of my nature,’ what is this but the satisfaction of a will that 
chooses a certain form of existence? Hence Pragmatism can 
hardly avoid either vagueness or a vicious circle (pp. 18-19). 

M. Boutroux’s own solution is to interpolate feeling as an 
original principle between certainty and truth. By itself neither 
could act on the other; but both act on feeling, and are in- 
fluenced by it. Thus the three powers are bound together by 
feeling into a trinity, in which each is one and many, itself and 
the others (pp. 20-21). The lecture concludes with some excellent 
remarks: (1) on the mistake of considering science merely as a 
completed structure, and not also from the standpoint of its maker, 
who constructs the scientific ‘fact,’ uses principles of choice and 
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elaboration, and admits esthetic feeling even into mathematics; (2) 
on the ethical value of will if it is not divorced from feeling and 
intelligence, and (3) on the justification of toleration which results 
from abandoning the notions that ethics is a science like physics 
and that personal conviction is a sufficient justification for any- 
thing one does. 

M. Boutroux’s tone and method must appeal so strongly to a 
humanist that criticism can only take the form of elaborating his 
most interesting train of thought, which deals with a problem of 
first class importance that has never been sufficiently investigated. 
I note therefore with a little surprise that M. Boutroux is so 
superior to the bias of patriotism that he only just alludes to 
Pascal, and does not mention Descartes at all. Yet it is plainly 
Descartes’s endeavour to arrive at certainty, and so at truth, that 
has put the question to all subsequent philosophy. Moreover the 
whole of logic has been pervaded, and in my opinion profoundly 
perverted, by the assumption, which comes out even more clearly 
in Descartes than in Plato, that to attain truth we must start from 
certainty, and that if once we begin to doubt we must go on 
doubting for ever. Lastily it would have been most interesting to 
have M. Boutroux’s opinion of Descartes’s very original theory of 
judgment. 

The German theories, on the other hand, which M. Boutroux 
treats with so much respect, surely all suffer from a glaring defect 
of method, viz., false abstraction and the hypostasization of ‘facul- 
ties’. What are ‘will’ and ‘intellect,’ and, one must add, ‘ ieel- 
ing’? Has any mortal man ever observed or experienced any of 
them as such and in their purity? It is not contended, even by 
their advocates, that this is possible; it is admitted that they are 
discernible only in concrete mental operations which display them 
in a trinity. But why then insist on trisecting the soul by these 
figments, when so soon as you wish to observe its real functioning 
you have to abandon your ‘analysis’ and to restore the unity you 
had dissevered in thought? Surely the real fact all along is a 
person who thinks and feels and wills, and does all three in a 
thoroughly individual and personal way, which can be identified 
with the ways of others only roughly and for practical purposes. 
Hence the ‘analysis’ which dissolves the integrity of the person- 
ality into a conglomerate of such faculties, and conceives them as 
so different in kind that they cannot be thought as reuniting 
except under external compulsion, is surely a fiction which 
explains nothing and to which a really radical empiricist has 
no need to commit himself. 

I venture therefore to suggest that to describe the pragmatist 
solution of the problem in terms of these fictions does pragmatism 
somewhat less than justice. There does not exist for it any 
problem of mediating between ‘intellect’ and ‘will,’ because its 
aim is to show that, studied in their concrete operation, no in- 
tellectual processes conform to the ideal of ‘ pure thought,’ that all 
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are pervaded and impelled by forces that have been classified as 
volitional and emotional, and that, even intellectually, the human 
intelligence is not intelligible so long as these facts are ignored. 

Pragmatism therefore does not introduce a third term akin to 
both the others in speaking of ‘satisfaction,’ if that implies that it 
has recognised the others as separate ‘elements’. It is essentially 
humanism, and appeals to the whole man. Of course its formula- 
tions can be taken abstractly, and when so taken they will seem 
vague. For the sentence which draws attention to the function of 
satisfaction in cognitive endeavours does not simultaneously and. 
per se describe the methods of comparing and evaluating satis- 
factions or establish (and still less fiz) their order of merit. But 
this does not mean that these subjects are not to be studied in the 
concrete cases ; and when they are so studied, both the ‘ vagueness’ 
and the ‘circularity ’ complained of will be found to disappear, just 
because the analysis of every actual problem of knowing will be 
found to leave the ‘true’ solution in the position, not of an 
‘absolute’ truth, but of the most probable and satisfactory interpre- 
tation of the extant ‘facts,’ which is preferred, for reasons that can 
be intelligibly stated, by whoever accepts it as ‘true’. 

For this reason also it would seem that science is logically bound 
to be tolerant, on the principles of a humanist logic. For to. 
science truth is never an immutable indefeasible dogma, but essen- 
tially the most valuable interpretation up to date. Its verdicts 
therefore are always reversible, and its defeated theories, when 
reinforced by fresh evidence, can recover themselves and even 
vanquish their conquerors. There is no finality about the bloodless 
and salutary struggle for existence among scientific truths. So 
even M. Boutroux’s example of the law of gravitation is quite open 
to revision. A physicist who proposes to deny it is quite entitled 
to do so, if he can propound an alternative ‘law’ which will in- 
terpret the known facts better, or elicit unknown facts that baftle 
the old formula, or both. Nay, have not modern physicists 
actually done this very thing? Do they not deny that Newton’s 
law applies to ‘electrons’ and speculate as to how and when bodies 
may have acquired the habit of gravitating ? 

Similarly the personal influence, which humanism traces in all 
sciences and all ‘truths,’ must conduce to toleration. For no one 
can really, in the last resort and in theory, lay down the law for 
another. He cannot have the same data, he cannot perceive with 
the same organs, he cannot judge with the same mind. It is 
always possible, therefore, that the considerations which rightly 
determine his convictions, may as naturally and properly fail to 
affect another similarly, and that relatively to his situation the other 
also may be right. Thus both in science and in morals modesty 
and toleration become the fruits of humanism. And I cordially 
agree with M. Boutroux that tolerance is a most precious attitude 
of mind to cultivate in the pursuit both of the good and of the true. 


F. C. 8S. ScHinuer. 
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The Limitations of Science. By L. T. More, Ph.D. Constable & Co. 
Pp. 268. 


The first six chapters of this book consist of a severe criticism of the use 
of hypothesis (in a certain sense) in physics, with illustrations from 
modern views about electricity and mechanics. The seventh and last 
chapter criticises the attempt to make natural science an ‘arbiter of 
ethics’. 

Mr. More contrasts the abstractive method, by which he considers that 
all valuable discoveries in science have been made with the hypothetical 
method, which he regards as always useless and seldom harmless. The 
abstractive method consists in analysing what we actually perceive, 
generalising the regularities which we discover and thus formulating 
laws which still refer to what we might perceive, and then verifying 
these laws by extending our observations. The hypothetical method for 
Mr. More seems to be exemplified by any theory which attempts to 
explain what we do perceive in terms of what we do not and cannot 
possibly perceive. 

Of course even the abstractive method uses hypothesis as Mr. More 
would admit. It was an hypothesis of Newton's that all bodies attract 
each other with a force proportional to their masses and inversely pro- 
portional to the square of their distances. But it was not an objection- 
able hypothesis because it simply extends to all observable bodies what 
had been found true for some observed bodies. On the other hand the 
wave-theory of light according to Mr. More is objectionable because it 
attempts to explain what we do perceive—light, its reflection, refraction, 
etc. —by the action of what we cannot perceive under any circumstances, 
viz., waves in a supposed medium. It would seem then that the real 
difference between sound and objectionable hypotheses rests on whether 
the entities assumed in them are merely more of the same kind as we 
can observe or are ones which we could not possibly observe. 

Now why does Mr. More object to the latter sort of hypotheses’ His 
argument is not very clear or systematic, but his main objections seem 
to be these : (1) No hypothesis of this kind has ever led to a discovery ; 
(2) Such hypotheses cause much waste of time and ingenuity. People of 
great eminence argue with great learning about whether electrons which 
no one can possibly prove to exist be spheres or discs, and so on. If 
they devoted the same ingenuity and labour to the abstractive method 
we should know much more about nature than we do; (3) The decision 
between rival hypotheses is a purely subjective matter ; (4) Some hypo- 
theses (e.g., Einstein’s Theory of Relativity), though logically flawless and 
compatible with all observed facts wantonly conflict with commonsense, 
or postulate what is simply not realisable in imagination. 

(1) With regard to the first point Mr. More uses an argument which is 
certainly fallacious. He says: How could a hypothesis (such as the 
corpuscular theory of light) have led to the discovery of a fact (¢.g., 
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aberration) when we continue to believe in the fact after we have ceased 
to believe in the hypothesis? This however is a complete non sequitur. 
If » implies q and I believe p» this may lead me to look for q. If I 
find y and then later cease to believe p this will not alter the fact that 
p does imply q and that it was my belief in p that made me look for q. 
I think Mr More makes the followi ig false argument. From (1) Either 
of several incompatible hypotheses might have caused me to discover 
the same faci; he concludes (2): This proves that none of them actually 
led me to discover the fact. As a matter of history I should have thought 
there were several cases where obscure phenomena were only looked for 
because they were implied by some hypothesis which was believed at the 
time. One example is conical refraction, another is the discovery of the 
small light spot in the middle of the shadow cast by a disc. These were 
both looked for because they were rather odd and paradoxical results of 
the wave-theory of light. 

(2) We may agree that from a practical point of view very minute 
researches on the structure of purely hypothetical entities like electrons 
are rather a waste of ingenuity. But I certainly cannot agree that 
the working out of hypotheses has interfered with the experimental 
study of nature. On the contrary it is continually setting problems 
to the experimenter by suggesting results which ought to follow if the 
hypothesis be true. 4.9., Maxwell’s theory led to the important ex- 
periment on whether a moving charged body cuts as a current, and the 
common hypothesis about light and its transmission through the ether led 
to the celebrated Michelsen-Morley experiment. The one is an example 
where the experiment supported the hypothesis that sugyested it and the 
other one where the experiment refuted it. 

(3) At one point (p. 144) Mr. More goes so far as to say that if a sys- 
tem can be developed from one set of postulates the same result can 
always be obtained from their contraries. As a matter of pure logic this 
is mistaken. From the premises Pa M and Me 8S the conclusion Se P 
can be obtained; from their contraries, Pe M and Ma 8 we cannot 
derive Se P. I do not deny, however, that there are a few funda- 
mentally different ways of viewing the universe (¢.g., atomism and 
hydvrodynamicul views) froin which the same results can be deduced if suit- 
able special postulates be made. The real fact, of course, is that the 
probability of a hypothesis depends on two factors : (1) How far does it 
fit the facts ? and (2) What is its intrinsic probability / The first is not 
subjective atall. The second is only partlyso. Any hypothesis consists 
of a number of logically independent assumptions, and the intrinsic 
probability of cach of these is no doubt largely subjective. But, other 
things being equal, the intrinsic probability of the hypothesis that 
contains more logically independent assumptions is less than that of the 
hypothesis that contains fewer. And this, I suppose, is one of the 
strongest supports tor the Theory of Relativity ; the Michelsen-Morley 
experiment could have been explained on the older views by introducing 
further independent assumptions of little intrinsic probability. The 
Theory of Relativity enables us to avoid these, and rests its assumptions 
on experimental facts and on certain genuine but commonly ignored 
characteristics of our measuraments of distances and durations. 

(4) Mr. More severely attacks Larmov’s theory of electrons as strains in 
the ether and the modern mechanics which is associated with Kinstein, 
Minkowski and Pianck. I must admit that I do not understand what 
precisely can be meant by a moving strain in a non-mechanical ether. 
Mr. More seems to admit Einstein’s general reflexions about measure- 
ment; but he argues that these ought not to affect our commonsense 
notions of time and space. Now it is perfectly true that Einstein’s 
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theory only directly touches our measures of space and time, and that all 
the results of the Theory of Relativity can be made to square with the 
most traditional views of space and time. But, as against Mr. More, I 
should hold that the newer views are an attempt to be more empirical 
not to be more abstract and hypothetical. What is felt is that the 
space, time and matter of science have a suspiciously ‘tidy’ and artificial 
appearance ; that they differ greatly from what we can measure and from 
what we directly experience. Surely it is not unreasonable to try and 
start with som thing nearer to what we actually experience and measure 
—a kind of mixture of space, time, and matter—and show how the space, 
time, and matter of ordinary physics with their tidiness and independence 
can be logically developed out of it. This seems to me to be the merit 
of Einstein’s work, and still more of that of Messrs. Russell, Whitehead, 
and Robb. 

Mr. More further objects to the attempt to explain mechanical mass in 
terms of electricity. He says quite truly that we never find electricity 


e 
apart from matter and that since we can only measure for electrons 
m 


it is just as open to us to assume the constancy of m and the variability 
of e as the converse. I imagine that the answer that would be made is 
that we seem to have no prospect of explaining electrical charge in terms 
of inertia, whilst the laws of electricity in motion on the bodies of daily 
life do involve the phenomenon of electro-magnetic inertia. There is 
thus an obvious simplification in trying to build up a theory in terms of 
electrical charges and their laws alone. 

I must next notice some very odd remarks on physical and mathe- 
matical points which occur in various parts of the book. (1) Page 11. 
‘Tf ether be discontinuous it must be porous and what becomes of our 
link between atoms?’ Ido not see why one atom should not be con- 
nected with another by continuous (but crooked) bands of ether even if 
ether had many holes in it. (2) Page 29. If ‘the transmutation of 
elements’ was ‘announced as an assured fact’ it was not because radium 
‘vave offenergy, but because it gave off a series of emanations of decreasing 
atomic weight and varying life which ended with helium. (3) Page 53. 
Ether must have friction to be set in motion by electrons ; it cannot have 
friction or it would absorb light or heat energy. I do not see why there 
should not be friction between matter and ether, but no friction between 
one part of the ether and another. (4) Pages 62-63. It is apparently 
argued that it is some objection to the electron theory that electrons 
may be divisible; and it is supposed to be ominous that the chemical 
atom is now regarded as divisible. But surely no physicist needs to 
suppose that nothing willdivide electrons. It is enough to say that there 
are certain stages in the division of matter—molecules, atoms, electrons— 
where forces that broke down the larger aggregates cease to be able to break 
down the smaller ones. (5) Page 86. Descartes’s law of the conservation 
of momentum was the progenitor of the conservation of energy. Surely 
not. The law of the conservation of momentum still holds, though 
Descartes’s form of it was wrong. (6) Page 148. ‘Kant maintained that 
we were endowed with an innate idea—of pure space and time. These 
qualities are, however, by themselves inappreciable to our senses. To 
make them sensible we need a third’ (What ?), ‘which he calls the Ding 
arr Sich’. I hardly think that most people will recognise Kant’s theory 
of time, space and matter in this account. (7) Pages 175-176. This is a 
curious argument to prove that the velocity of radiant energy is not merely 
relative. To prove this the author says that energy depends on the 
square of the velocity and this squared velocity must necessarily be 
positive, independent of direction. With regard to this astonishing 
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argument I can only say (a) that the energy of radiation does not depend 
on the square of the velocity of transmission, which is what Einsteii is 
talking about, but on the square of the amplitude of disturbance. And. 
(b) that if it did depend on the square of the velocity of transmission, I 
fail to see how this could prove that the velocity itself was an abso- 
lute one. 

In the final chapter Mr. More discusses and rejects the view that 
science can provide a system of ethics. He seems to base his denial, 
which is certainly true, largely on the difficulties of eugenics! He fails 
to see that if eugenics were perfectly satisfactory in theory and in full 
swing in practice it would still not be ethics that is founded on science, 
but certain practical rules as to the best means to a class of goods. 

Frankly I cannot bighly recommend this book. Much that is in it is 
true ; but the arguments have little tendency to support the conclusions, 
the science is often inaccurate, and the philosophy confused. 


C. D. Broan. 


Three Lectures on Aisthetic. By Bernarp Bosanquet, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1915. Pp. vi, 118. 3s. 6d. net. 


All those who are acquainted with Mr. Bosanquet’s history of Aisthetic 
will be glad that he has now given us an account in outline of his views 
on its fundamental problems, so that his main positions can be more 
readily grasped than in a work which was first and foremost a history. 
In three lectures, of course, only the most important points can be 
touched on; yet Mr. Bosanquet has succeeded in saying a great deal 
within these narrow limits, and has not only expounded his general 
theory pretty adequately, but has illustrated its application to several 
of the disputed points in the subject. 

Aisthetic is looked on by the ordinary man with even more suspicion 
than the other departments of philosophy; and it must be confessed 
that the literature of the subject is rather bewildering. One reason 
for this is probably that there is no one generally recognised starting- 
point for the inquiry; one writer begins by examining the nature of 
beauty, another with the esthetic feeling, a third with the esthetic 
judgment. And although it is no doubt impossible to proceed very far 
on any one of these roads without striking the others, still these differ- 
ences add to the difficulties of the student. 

Mr. Bosanquet starts from the simplest esthetic experience—a pleasant 
feeling of a certain kind; this is probably the best starting-point, since 
it assumes nothing beyond what is certainly present in our experience, 
whereas inquiries into the nature of beauty are held up at the very be- 
ginning by the question whether beauty is subjective or objective. Lec- 
ture I. is occupied with the further definition and analysis of this zesthetic 
attitude. The author proceeds by successive partial definitions, each 
carrying the analysis a step further; and the conceptions which are 
needed are introduced and explained as the analysis proceeds. ‘‘ Object,” 
‘““embodiment,” ‘‘ contemplation,” ‘‘ form,” ‘‘ imagination,” and ‘‘ex- 
pression ” are the chief of these conceptions ; and finally we reach the 
description of the vsthetic attitude as: The pleasant awareness of a 
feeling embodied in an appearance presented to imagination or imagina- 
tive perception, or alternatively : Feeling expressed for expression’s sake, 
or, as it is stated earlier in the lecture: Feeling embodied in ‘‘ form”. 

Lecture II. explains how art, which in its primary form consists of 
such things as simple patterns, is widened and deepened by the bringing 
in of representation. And it is shown how the representation of a natural 
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object in a work of art involves, not a mere copying of the object, but a 
carrying off of its soul and its embodiment in a new medium. This leads 
on to a discussion of how different media demand different treatments, of 
how the patterns you make in one material cannot be just the same as 
those you make in another. And finally we see that ‘‘ the differences of 
the great arts are simply such differences as those between clay-modelling, 
wood-carving and wrought-iron work, developed on an enormous scale, 
and with their inevitable consequences for whole provinces of sesthetic 
imagination ”. 

In the third lecture the author discusses the relations to each other of 
the different kinds of beauty. He insists on a distinction of ‘‘ easy” 
and ‘‘ difficult” beauty, and shows what are the qualities in the latter 
which make it more difficult of appreciation. Ugliness is analysed and 
is found to be, not anything positive, but an attempt at expression which 
has failed. Finally there are a few remarks on ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” and 
the book ends with a quotation from Goethe. 

It will be seen that the three lectures cover a great deal of ground ; 
and the above bare summary fails completely to do justice to the brilliance 
and suggestiveness of the work, particularly in the second and _ third 
lectures. But praise of one of Mr. Bosanquet’s eminence would be in 
any case an impertinence. So I shall confine myself to stating a few 
difficulties which I find in the general theory as it is outlined in the first 
lecture. 

(1) The main problem of xsthetic is how a feeling can be embodied in 
an object ; it is the precise nature of embodiment which is the centre of 
the whole discussion. To this point Mr. Bosanquet returns again and 
again. My difficulty is this. There seem to be two feelings somehow 
involved in a work of art and its contemplation: (a) a feeling, such as 
pity or longing, which exists in nature and which can be expressed or 
embodied in a work of art; (b) the feeling which we experience in con- 
templating such a work of art. These seem to be obviously two different 
things. But it is often extremely difficult to know to which of them Mr. 
Bosanquet is referring. It might be supposed that he only means feeling 
in sense (a), for he does not usually talk of our attitude towards the 
object as being a feeling, but as imaginative contemplation of an object, 
or pleasant awareness of a feeling. But he also seems to mean to identify 
our feeling towards the work of art with the feeling which is embodied in 
it. For he says: ‘‘The esthetic attitude is an attitude in which we im- 
aginatively contemplate an object, being able in that way to live in it as 
an embodiment of our feeling”; and the feeling here referred to is not 
some feeling which we have started with and succeeded in embodying, 
but a feeling which does not exist until we are contemplating it as em- 
bodied. ‘* We must not suppose that we first have a disembodied feel- 
ing, and then set out to find an embodiment adequate to it. In a word, 
imaginative expression creates the feeling in creating its embodiment, 
and the feeling so created not merely cannot be otherwise expressed, but 
cannot otherwise exist, than in and through the embodiment which im- 
agination has found for it” (p. 34); and again, ‘‘ You have not the feel- 
ing and its embodiment. The embodiment, as you feel it, is the sesthetic 
feeling.’”” Here Mr. Bosanquet seems to mean that the feeling we have 
in contemplating the object is embodied in the object, i.e., that there is 
an embodiment of a feeling, and that the feeling we have towards that 
embodiment is the same feeling which is embodied. This seems very 
hard to understand; and I am very conscious that I may have mis- 
represented Mr. Bosanquet’s position here. But however that may be, 
there does appear to be some obscurity about the relations in which the 
two feelings stand to each other. 
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(2) Iam not quite sure whether the descriptions of the sesthetic atti- 
tude given in the first lecture are intended to be complete definitions, 
i.e., whether Mr. Bosanquet holds that you can express the whole 
meaning of the vesthetic attitude, and of beauty, in terms of “ feeling.” 
‘*embodiment,” ‘‘ imagination,” etc. But it seems probable that this is 
what he means ; and if so, it is questionable whether he has proved his 
point. Let it be admitted that a work of art is always the embodiment 
of a feeling. There remains the possibility that this is not the whole 
truth about it; that you must add that the feeling is embodied in a 
certain way, and that this way cannot be further detined than by saying 
that it is an wsthetically excellent way. No doubt Mr. Bosanquet will 
hold that it is sufficiently defined by saying that the feeling is adequately 
embodied ; but I cannot convince myself that this expresses the whole 
truth. There seems to be left over some unanalysable quality of ‘ right- 
ness,” which every embodiment must possess if it is to be beautiful. 

(3) It is evident that a feeling or emotion, such as pity or longing, can 
be expressed in a work of art ; most directly perhaps in music. But 
there are other kinds of art which don’t seem to express any emotion of 
this kind, e.g. pure patterns. And with regard to these, there is the 
same difficulty as was mentioned above, viz., what is the feeling em- 
bodied in them? It can only, I suppose, be the feeling we have towards 
them. But surely it is very doubtful that this is what we find in a 
beautiful object ; do we not simply recognise a certain zesthetic “ right- 
ness” about it,—‘‘ significant form,” to use Mr. Clive Bell’s expression 
—and not the embodiment of any feeling we have / 

I should be sorry if these remarks were to leave on any one’s mind the 
idea that this book does nothing but raise problems. I have selected for 
notice only what seem to me the most disputable points, and have been 
compelled to pass over that far larger portion which I or any one else 
could only read with admiration. And perhaps it is a little unfair to 
complain of what Mr. Bosanquet has not done, when he has done so 
much in compressing his theory into three lectures and expressing it in 
language comparatively free from technicalities. 

But the general impression which the book leaves on one’s mind is 
that while Mr. Bosanquet has certainly stated part of the truth about 
the vsthetic attitude, and while many of his discussions of particular 
problems are most illuminating, he has not succeeded in showing that 
his analysis is a complete one, or that it will cover all forms of the 


wsthetic attitude. 
ALAN DorWARD. 


Science of Mechanics. Supplementary Volume. By E. Macu. Open 
Court Company. Pp. xii, 106. 


This very useful little volume consists of two parts. The first contains 
Mach’s additions and alterations for the seventh German edition of the 
Science of Mechanics ; the second contains a number of historical notes 
on the whole book by Mr. Jourdain. The first part brings the English 
translation up to the date of the latest German edition, while the second 
gives us additional matter of great value which has been approved by 
Prof. Mach himself. 

Mach’s alterations are mainly in consequence of Wohlwill’s researches 
on Gallileo and Duhem’s on the history of statics. The result of the 
two has been to exhibit a more steady and continuous devi lopment of 
mechanics from Greek scientists to modern ones. Thus Duhem dis- 


covered a manuscript of Jordanus Nemorarius, or rather a later elabora- 
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tion called Liber Jorduni de ratione pouderis, which anticipated ina large 
measure the theory of noments and of inclined planes. This author may 
be regarded as a forerunner of Leonardo da Vinci. We are now in pos- 
session of rough notes by Leonardo containing many sketches of mechan- 
ical principles, some correct and some incorrect. There is further reason 
to believe that Leonardo’s work was known to Cardan and Benedetti, 
and that through them it influenced Gailileo, Stevinus, Roberval, and 
Descartes. 

We are also now acquainted with earlier works of Gallileo than the 
Discorst and can see the true notion of constant acceleration developing. 
Gallileo at first thought that falling bodies were an instance of the law 


d 


v - - . “a e 
Sh K, and that this agreed with all the facts. Later he rejected this 
as 
é dv = . . 
in favour of the true law _* KX; but his reasons both for his first 

cf 


acceptance and his final rejection of the erroneous law are not cogent. 
Mach also mentious Gallileo’s speculations about the mathematical in- 
finite, which he compares with those of modern mathematicians, classing 
both as ‘ mystical’. 

Mach bas in no way altered his views about absolute and relative 
motion. He says that probably there will soon be no reputable sup- 
porter of absolute motion ; it seems curious that he makes no reference 
to the important chapters in Mr. Russell’s Principles of Mathematics. 
They do not indeed appear to me to prove their point, and I believe that 
Mr. Russell has now altered his views ; but at least they would have sup- 
plied Mach with a distinguished modern supporter of absolute space, 
time, and motion. Mach has also altered his former very obscure note 
about Lange’s Inertial System. Unfortunately it still remains obscure 
to me, and I could have wished that My. Jourdain had supplied a sup- 
plementary note on this subject. What is meant by one straight line 
being warped with respect to another / 

There is also a far clearer statement than before of Mach’s much-quoted 
remark (in connexion with Newton’s bucket) that ‘the universe is not 
given to us twice, but only once’. It is now clear that Mach’s meaning 
is that the Ptolemaic and tlie Copernican view are simply different ways 
of describing precisely the same set of facts, and that therefore there is 
no real ditference between the bucket standing still with the fixed stars 
rotating and the bucket rotating with the fixed stars standing still. This 
is clearly a necessary result of the relative view, and it is one that is 
often overlooked. 

Mr. Jourdain’s notes have all his usual accuracy and wealth of histori- 
cal knowledge. They consist partly of corrections and amplifications of 
some of Mach’s references ; partly of remarks on the Principle of Least 
A tion, of which Mr. Jourdain has made a special study; and partly 
of remarks on the Calculus of Variations. On page 87 in the note on 
D’Alembert (line three of the note) surely equalities is a misprint for 
inequalities. 

This volume is bound similarly to the translation of Mach’s Science of 
Mechanics and is indispensable to any one who has that work. But why 
did not the publishers make the supplement of the same height and 
width as the original / As it is we cannot place the two side by aide 
on our shelves without a hideous irregularity. 


: C. D. Broap. 
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Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite Numbers. By 
GrorG Cantor. ‘Translated by P. EK. B. Jourdain. Open Court 
Company. Pp. ix, 208. 


Mr. Jourdain and his publishers are deserving of the heartiest thanks 
from English philosophers and mathematicians for this excellent transla- 
tion of Cantor’s epoch-making articles in the Mathematische Annalen be- 
tween 1895 and 1897. The book appears at a singularly appropriate 
moment for the refutation of that particular kind of fool who is fond 
of telling us that the German intellect has made no specially important 
contributions to knowledge. Perhaps nothing can be much more im- 
portant to philosophy and mathematics than clear ideas about number, 
continuity, and infinity; and from the seventeenth century till quite 
recent years practically all the great contributors—Leibniz, Bolzano, 
Weierstrass, Dedekind, Schréder, Frege, and Cantor—have been citizens 
of the Central Powers. This of course is said without prejudice to the 
extremely valuable work that has been done in the last twenty years in 
Italy, England, and America; but there is no pressing danger of the 
work of allies and neutrals being slighted. 

About two-fifths of the present volume is taken up with an introdue- 
tion by My. Jourdain, in which he traces the connexion of Cantor’s latest 
view with his earlier work and with that of his predecessors. And at 
the end he has added a few notes on the development of the subject 
since Cantor wrote these articles. The main developments have been 
(a) the purely logical definition of number which we owe to Frege and 
Russell ; (b) the Schrider-Bernstein theorem ; (c) Russell’s and White- 
head’s definitions of arithmetical operations (with a special view to deal- 
ing with the products and sums of infinite numbers of factors) ; (+) the 
rendering explicit of the Multiplicative Axiom ; (e) the discovery of dif- 
ficulties such as Burali-Forti’s contradiction, and their solution by the 
Theory of Logical Types. 

In the introduction Mr. Jourdain starts with Fourier, and the pro- 
blems which his development of functions in trigonometrical series 
raised. The treatment of these problems by Dirichlet led to the theory 
of functions of a real variable. Cauchy and Weierstrass, on the other 
hand, developed the theory of functions of a complex variable. Riemann, 
influenced by both Dirichlet and Cauchy, greatly developed this theory, 
and Hankel, under the influence of Riemann, was the founder of the 
independent theory of functions of a real variable. Now Cantor began 
his work by studying Hankel’s memoir, and he applied his own views 
on irrationals and derivatives of point aggregates to some of Hankel’s 
theorems. Then Cantor developed the theory of point aggregates as an 
independent subject, and finally in 1882 defined transfinite numbers in- 
dependently of the particular aggregates with which they first appeared 
in mathematics. 

But Cantor was most strongly influenced by Weierstrass who first 
pointed out the logical circle involved in any attempt to define irra- 
tionals as limits. Weierstrass gave a theory of real numbers which 
avoided these errors, but he did not offer a satisfactory theory of the 
nature of integers. To Cantor we owe the proof that the number con- 
tinuum cannot be put into one—one correlation with the real algebraical 
numbers ; and that continua of many dimensions can be correlated with 
those of one. We also owe to him the distinction between cardinal 
powers and ordinal types; the recognition of orders of infinity among 
infinite powers ; the definition of the ordinal type of the continuum ; 
and the laws of arithmetic for transfinite powers and ordinal types. 
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Mr. Jourdain has stated and proved a good many of Cantor’s earlier 
theorems in the introduction to this book. 

The only criticism to be made on this translation is the large number 
of misprints that have slipped in. F/.g. on page 48 C” is a misprint for 
C,; on page 88, line 18, M should be M; on page 76, line 5, we have 
‘>and <1,’ where the meaning appears to be # > O and <1; on the 
same page, line 10, Aleph appears for Aleph,; on page 1O1, line 6, 
appears instead of E'. There are probably other misprints which I 
have overlooked. 

C. D. Broan. 


The Natural Theology of Evolution. By J. N. SHearman. George 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book believes that the advance of scientific knowledge 
has strengthened Paley’s famous argument that design in nature proves 
the existence of an intelligent author of nature. In Paley’s own day, we 
are told, it was never doubted ‘‘ that his argument was convincing,” and 
if it is doubted in our day it is not on account of any weakness in the 
reasoning but because it is waiting for some one to carry it a step farther, 
a step rendered necessary by the modern theory of evolution. To this 
task the author devotes himself. 

At the outset however there appears confusion, or at least the neglect 
of an important distinction. An argument may be sound or unsound, it 
may be merely defective and incomplete, or it may conceal an actual 
fallacy. But even if it be sound it is not necessarily convincing, and an 
unsound argument may carry conviction. For this a psychological and 
not merely a logical condition is necessary. It is very doubtful if any 
one in Paley’s day or since has been convinced by the argument, though 
very many then and since have held it to be sound. If however it is not 
sound its radical defect lies in its statement and not in any failure to 
push it as far in Paley’s day as it can be in ours. Of such a possible 
defect the author shows himself nowhere conscious, yet this is surely the 
one thing needful. 

The argument is familiar to every one. A man crossing a heath is 
supposed to find a watch and after considering it to conclude that 
it is not a chance shape which matter has assumed but an object 
contrived and fashioned by an intelligent artificer. What leads him 
to this conclusion? The recognition of design in the object. But 
there is the same evidence of design in nature and a notable in- 
stance is his own bodily organism. Is he not forced, then, from a 
consideration of the nature and function of his own body to con- 
clude that it also is the work of an intelligent artificer? But the 
crux of the argument as it affects us is just whether it is recognition 
of design that leads the man to conclude the watch is the work of an 
artificer. Suppose the man crossing the heath is a geologist, that what 
he finds is a chipped flint, and that what he concludes is the existence of 
a human being in the remote past. What has led him to the conclusion 
is not design (he may or may not have been interested in that), it is the 
recognition of characteristic human work. He has observed that man 
fashions inert matter into tools for his use, and he recognises the flint as 
a tool so fashioned. 

According to the theory of Bergson, in Creative Evolution, it is this 
power of fashioning inert matter into tools for his use which character- 
ises the intellectual mode of man’s activity, whereas man himself is not a 
tool but a user of tools, not a machine but a centre of free living activity. 
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This argument the author of this book ignores and yet a great part, in 
fact the main part, of his polemic is directed against Bergson. Indeed, in 
reading his criticism of Bergson’s doctrines, I find it difficult to believe 
that he can have really comprehended either the meaning of the vital 
impulse or the reason for rejecting finalism. It is impossible in a short 
notice to give the ground for such a judgment, but I may instance one 
conspicuous case of failure to grasp a meaning. Indiscussing the problem 
of the evolution of the eye in Creative Evolution, Bergson lays emphasis 
on the fact that notwithstanding a marvellous complexity of structure in 
the organ, the function is absolutely simple, an indivisible act of vision. 
This is the author’s criticism (p. 2385): ‘*The idea seems to be a simple 
act dividing into a complex structure. But it is impossible to see why 
the act of vision is called simple, one would think it ought to be called 
complex.” He then goes on to suggest that M. Bergson has confused 
unity with simplicity, and he evidently thinks that by the simple act of 
vision Bergson means the unity of the organ of vision. 

The book is attractive, not I think on account of its argument but for 
the delightful illustrations. There are plates and diagrams of the 
Pecten’s eye, the fertilisation of the purple Orchis, the insect traps of the 
Arum, the Drosera, the Aristolochia, and other favourites. lt brings 
back to the present writer a recollection of his early boyhood some half a 
century ago, when he read through Paley’s Natural Theology for the pure 
joy of the anatomical descriptions. 


H. WC. 


What Ought I To Do? By Grorcr Trumputt Lapp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Pp. vii, 311. 


Prof. Ladd’s zeal and industry in his vocation are indefatigable ; he 
must already have more volumes to his name than any living philo- 
sophical writer, and still more are promised in the notice which faces 
the title-page of the little book betore us. The work restates, brietly 
and in a more popular way, the main positions which its author has 
already adopted in his more elaborate treatises on ethics, from which 
they will be familiar to students of contemporary American tendencies in 
philosophy. ‘To comment in detail on the strength and the weaknesses of 
the author's ethical doctrine would therefore hardly be in place here. 
Suttice it to say that Prof. Ladd has at any rate shown himself entitled 
to the honours once claimed by Martineau for moralists who refuse to 
betray their study to the metaphysician on the one hand or the psycho- 
logist on the other. Prof. Ladd really does treat neither of metaphysics 
nor of psychology, but, as he undertakes to do, of the conduct of life. If 
his last word on the question he raises by his choice of a title, ¢7/z., that we 
ought to cultivate a rich and coherent personality in ourselves and others, 
does not quite succeed in furnishing a rule for the direct determination 
of particular cases of conscience, it is, at any rate, true, and the men of 
sensitive conscience and fair intelligence will usually know how to apply 
it. There are one or two points of principle on which I could have 
wished that the author had been more explicit and made his position a 
little clearer. The most important is his estimate of the relative value 
of various personal ends. He asserts very strongly, as I understand 
him, that the enjoyment of art and science are ethically seccndary to the 
promotion of moral personality. [ am not at all clear in what moral 
activity is taken to consist, and indeed I think it a defect of the book 
that it seems to be presumed throughout that an inquirer who does not 
yet know what he ought to do, knows what the word ‘‘ moral” means so 
well that no definition is called for. As far as I can make out, though 
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Prof. Ladd has some excellent pages about the modern tendency to 
identify morality with fussy preoccupation with ‘social reform,” which 
often coexists with very defective personal character, what he calls 
specifically moral activity is, after all, sincere philanthropy exhibiting 
itself in the subordination of one’s interests in art and science to the 
social betterment of the community. If this is his meaning, he seems 
to me to be placing a very arbitrary restriction on the notion of morality. 
I am not convinced that ‘* doing good,” in the popular sense, is the one 
specific way of serving the moral ideal, or that it is the first duty of every 
man. Ido not see why we should deny that it is the moral duty of an 
artist or a metaphysician to be a good artist or metaphysician, and | 
doubt if it is desirable that the performance of this duty ought to be made 
secondary to occupation with works of social utility. In fact, it is just 
in the enjoyment of activities like those of the thinker or artist that the 
most permanent constituent of the ‘‘ good” seems to me to lie. Devotion 
to ‘‘social reform” is indispensable because our social arrangements are 
so bad. But I do not see why men might not create a community in 
which there were no longer any standing bad institutions to be reformed, 
and in that case, ‘‘social reform,” so far as I can see, would cease to be 
any one’s main duty, while the duty of cultivating art and science and 
enjoying the personal affections would still persist. It is a fair appeal 
ad hominem, since Prof. Ladd accepts the belief in a life to come, to ask 
whether we shall have to be social reformers in Heaven. The established 
opinion at least is that in Heaven we enjoy ourselves. And it is note- 
worthy that Christ seems to have been very indifferent to social reform. 
I think Prof. Ladd is probably biassed by the vehement dislike which he 
seems to feel for Pleasure. I agree with him altogether in regarding 
Hedonism as a mistaken theory, but I cannot understand the intemper- 
ance of language into which he falls whenever he touches on it, Still 
Jess do I understand his summary rejection of ‘* Eudeemonism”’. Enjoy- 
ment is not a synonyim for pleasure, as the Hedonist thinks, but when 
the emphasis is put on the right word, to enjoy one’s se/f does seem to 
me to be the ‘‘end of man,” and [I should call a society in which every 
member had developed a self which could be thoroughly enjoyed and 
where there were no standing hindrances to the diffusion of such en- 
joyment throughout the community an ideal state of things. What is 
wrong with existing societies, | should say, is that owing to defective 
institutions most of their members do not get the chance of developing 
a self which they can enjoy, and so are driven to seek for their sources 
of enjoyment outside themselves (of course to enjoy one’s self implies 
delight in one’s relations to other persons and things; to love one’s 
neighbour is to enjoy one’s self «s related to the neighbour, etc.). Thus 
[ fancy the animus against ‘‘ Kudeemonism”’ is a mere consequence of 
the crude conception of selves as mutually repellent. My further re- 
marks on the apparent identification of morality with ‘‘ philanthropy ” 
may arise from mere failure to understand Prof. Ladd. If that is so, I 
offer my apologies for the misunderstanding, but in the absence of any 
unambiguous statement on the author’s part, | think misunderstanding 
excusable. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Lonely Nietzsche. By Frau Firsver-Nrerzscus. Translated by 
Paul V. Cohn. Illustrated. London: William Heinemann, 1915. 
Pp. xv, 415. 


Frau Foérster-Nietzsche’s second volume relates the story of her famous 
brother’s life from the tragic breach with Wagner after the Bayreuth 
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performance of 1876 to its melancholy close. It need hardly be said 
how full of interest this intimate record of Nietzsche’s life must be to 
every student of his works. In particular much light appears to the 
writer of the present notice to be thrown on some of the obscurer pages 
of Zarathustra by what we are told in this volume of the personal ex- 
periences and sufferings of Zarathustra’s creator. If a personal impres- 
sion may be offered in lieu of an elaborate review, such as would hardly 
be in keeping with the traditional limitations of reviews in Minn, I 
would say that the reading of Frau Forster-Nietzsche’s narative leaves 
on my mind a sense of the close analogy between the character and life 
of Nietzsche and those of Shelley. There is the same moral beauty 
about both characters and the same tragic aloofness from the society of 
their respective countries and ages. What the Revchsdeutsche, as he 
called them, were to Nietzsche, the English of the generation after 
Waterloo were to Shelley. Both men were by nature lovers of the same 
solitudes and the same eternities. If the two could have met, in spite 
of all superficial differences in their phraseology, each would probably 
have understood the other better than the world has understood either. 
Both were manifestly life-long victims of tyrannical ‘‘nerves”. And, I 
may add, much that was most painful in the life of both seems to have 
been due to one cause, each thought himself a much better judge of 
character than he really was. The story of Nietzsche’s suffering as he 
gradually discovered his illusions about Dr. Rée and Friiulein Salomé 
reads strangely like one of the many similar episodes in Shelley’s career, 
I am afraid, also, that, judging from the bitterness of tone which the 
authoress displays in all that she has to say of other associates of 
Nietzsche, the parallel may extend to a further point. Shelley’s memory 
suffered for years from the fact that the friends who should have united 
in winning respect for it were divided into coteries, each violently hostile 
to the other. I hope it may not be so with Nietzsche ; there is so much 
in him that demands admiration, whatever one may think of his theories 
about life, that it is pitiful to see those who should be united by a 
common regard for his memory making their accounts of their relations 
with him into envenomed personal attacks on each other. Frau Forster- 
Nietzsche is not doing her brother any true service by adopting the 
hierophantic procul, o procul, este profani tone towards all who have 
written of him in independence of the official inspiration of her Nvetzsche- 
Archiv or rated him at a little less than the divine honours he claimed for 
himself in Hece Homo. If the world is to do justice to his genius, the 
Nietzsche coterie must give up calling on it to recognise him as a god. 
No man’s reputation can stand this kind of thing, least of all that of a 
man who was so al/-zu-menschlich in his weaknesses as the author of the 
letters which give the present volume its chief interest. 

The translator’s work has been excellently done, the get-up of the 
volume is attractive, and one or two of the illustrations call for special 
praise, 


Ve) Vs bs 


Modern Philosophy and the Incarnation. By the Rev. O. C. Quick. 
London: 8.P.C.K., 1915. Pp. 96. 6d. net. 


This little book (or super-tract) is extremely good value for the price set 
upon it, though its main appeal is necessarily to the small section of 
philosophers who are interested in theology and the still smaller section 
of theologians who are interested in philosophy. As the readers of Mr. 
Quick’s contributions to Minpv will be prepared to find, he is willing to 
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go to the roots of things and can express his views in lucid, pointed and 
often epigrammatic language. His argument runs thus. If Religion be 
defined as the desire for God, and Theology as the expression of the ob- 
jective truth which its validity implies, Religion becomes Theology the 
moment if makes assertions about ultimate reality and thereby en- 
counters Philosophy. Philosophy however is too technical, too full of 
doubts and divisions, to lay down the dogmas which all men need, and 
so metaphysician and grocer alike must find ina catholic theology the 
mirror of his soul. Furthermore, since science has shaken man’s trust 
in the adequacy of his faculties, ‘‘some theory of Divine revelation is 
the only remedy for human scepticism. If the man-centred universe has 
collapsed, a God-centred universe must rise upon its ruin, or man’s whole 
aspiration after universal truth must be pronounced a futility” (p. 31). 
This revelation is given in the Incarnation which ‘‘ sets before us the 
conditions of the perfect union between God and Man” and ‘‘ becomes 
the basis of true intellectual freedom” (p. 45). No doubt the Creeds 
formulate this revelation ‘‘ in a dress which is confessedly out of date” 
and was * never intended as a particular philosophic theory of the In- 
carnation” (p. 53), but they should not be rewritten, because they 
formulate an eternal truth in terms of a philosophy that was once 
agreed upon by all. Nowadays however the philosophic world is 
plunged in ‘‘helpless confusion”. ‘‘'There is no accepted medium of 
exchange for opposed ideas,” and the philosophers merely abuse each 
other (p. 78). Mr. Quick proceeds to show that neither idealistic ab- 
solutism nor pragmatism nor the philosophies of M. Bergson and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell can satisfy the theologian. Finally he propounds, as 
the only reconciliation possible, a doctrine of faith in revealed truth, 
which apprehends the reality of a self-revealing God and, while trans- 
cending reason, is not hostile to it. 

Philosophers are probably not accustemed to such keen criticism from 
the theological side, and yet Mr. Quick is undeniably a competent critic 
who knows his way about the philosophic chaos. His account of Prag- 
matism, for example. is much more accurate and intelligent than the sort 
of thing which usually does duty among philosophers under this title, 
and his epigram that for absolutism all doubts are relative to some 
certainty, whereas pragmatism declares that in fact all certainties are 
relative to a doubt (p. 66), is both neat and profound. Nevertheless 
Mr. Quick rejects the Pragmatist theology for reasons that are instruc- 
tive, if not adequate. It cannot give him the absolute assurance he 
craves of present contact with an eternal and immutable reality. It 
turns the ‘ venture of faith’ into a ‘venture of doubt,’ and does not 
yield a ‘‘ faith which feels itself secure because its foundations are out- 
side itself deep in the rock-bottom of eternity” (p. 82). But is not Mr. 
Quick demanding more than any theory can conceivably provide? It is 
easy enough of course to find theories that claim to reveal eternal reali- 
ties and to give absolute ‘ assurances’; but ought these claims to pass 
unchallenged ? Surely the mere magnitude, audacity or effrontery of a 
claim is a reason, not for accepting it, but for scrutinising it more closely 
and testing it more perseveringly. It should lead us to demand not less, 
but more, verification. It should lead us to ask whether ‘‘the faith 
which feels itself secure because its foundations are outside itself ” and 
anchored to a ground it believes immutable, is as secure as it feels itself. 
Pragmatic logic can admit no truth-claim and no feeling of assurance 
that claims to be self-sufficing, and will not submit to testing by its con- 
sequences. Mr. Quick’s belief that an exception can be made in favour 
of a belief in a reality believed to be absolute, would seem to rest on a 
misapprehension or confusion. For how can it, as « belief, claim exemp- 
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tion from the fallibility, corrigibility and mutability of human beliefs? 
How can the fact that it claims to have an eternal object redeem it from 
human frailty’ How can the supposed object guarantee its eternal 
truth? Even if the object really exists, it has to reveal itself to, and 
through, the fallible mind of a subject, and so the human opinion about 
it would inevitably become tainted with subjectivity. I am aware of 
course that Mr. Quick’s doctrine is of great antiquity and can claim the 
authority of Plato and Aristotle, both of whom believed that there 
existed necessary and intrinsically knowable objects which engendered 
necessary truths ; but no reasons are ever alleged in its favour, and it 
is plainly incompatible with the existence of errors about these necessary 
objects. So long then as errors are possible in arithmetic and theology 
it seems impossible to regard this belief as more thana prejudice. Other 
points also in Mr. Quick’s argument seem open to question, such as his 
conception of theology and dogma in relation to religion, and the scep- 
tical inferences he extracts from science; but his thought is genuine 
throughout and may be studied with advantage, not only. by theologians, 
but also by philosophers. 
F. C. S. ScHrtier. 


An Introduction to Kepe rimenta! Psychology in Relation tu Education. 
By C. W. Vatentine. London: W. B. Clive. Pp. vii, 14 


This is a useful little book which can be heartily recommended to Train- 
ing College students, for whom it was primarily written. It aims at 
showing how a teacher may gain such a practical acquaintance with the 
methods of psychology as will enable him to examine critically the prin- 
ciples on which his methods of teaching are based, and to take a genuine 
scientific interest in the mental development of his pupils. It is divided 
into two parts, the first of which describes the methods of performing 
some twenty-seven experiments, while the second contains a discussion 
of the results of these experiments and of their application to school 
children. The scope of the experiments is indicated by the headings 
of the chapters: association of ideas, imagery, attention, economical 
methods of learning, mental types, rote memory tests, the value of a 
map, rational memory, the improvement of memory, the acquirement 
of skill, mental fatigue, and tests of intelligence. All except one are 
forms of experiments described in the larger text-books. The exception 
is an experiment on the value of a map, the comments on which in the 
second part of the book lead one to think that it has been introduced 
merely to show that a map is valuable, and is therefore a pedagogical 
rather than a psychological experiment. 

Estimate of the merit of the selection will vary according to opinion 
of the relative importance of the various topics of psychology for the 
practical teacher. About half of the book is devoted to experiments 
on memory, imagery, and the association of ideas, which probably re- 
presents the importance attached to these topics by the average student 
of education. The experiments have been planned so that they can be 
performed with no apparatus except such as can be quickly prepared 
with pen and paper. 

The procedure is clearly described: indeed, perhaps too little is left 
to the general intelligence of the reader: in one place (pp. 52-53) the 
author puts himself to the unnecessary trouble of repeating two pages 
of instructions word for word, varying only the material for the ex- 
periments. 

The connexion between the two parts is in places not so close as it 
might be. While the second part gives a very clear and concise account 
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of the topics chosen for discussion, the connexion between this and the 
experimental results 1s sometimes not very obvious: this is especially 
true of the first chapter which is probably the least satisfactory of all. 
The value of the book would be enhanced if the author made more ex- 
tensive use of his admirable practice of discussing in the second part the 
results of his own experiments. 

An excellent feature of this useful little work is the numerous refer- 
ences and the short and carefully compiled bibliography. 


S. Dawson. 


The Musical Faculty - Its Origins and Processes. By WitttaAM WALLACE. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1914. Pp. vi, 228. 


This book deals with what the author calls ‘the mechanism of the musical 
sense’; its aim is said to be psychological rather than musical, namely, 
to record in outline the mental processes concerned in the creation and 
production of music. It is in fact a popular account of the author's re- 
flections on topics such as the development of music (which 1s attributed 
to the evolution of the musical faculty), the remarkable interpretative 
ability of some children (which is attributed to the mimetic faculty), the 
inheritance of musical ability, the alleged concomitance of musical genius 
and mental and physical degeneration (which the author denies), auditory 
imagery, tonal memory, and the inhibition and memory of sounds. 

As a study in the psychology of musical ability, it will not commend 
itself to the professional psychologist because of its failure to grapple 
with the difficulties of psychological analysis. The author shows an 
almost complete disregard for technical psychological terminology and 
naively claims to use ‘everyday expressions for ordinary occurrences ’ 
this, unfortunately, has led him to use also everyday methods of thought 
aout experiences which require for their study all the refiaements of 
scientific procelure. Popular psychological terms are frequ-ntly used 
without any attempt to define their meining. An exceilent example of 
this is the use of tne word ‘faculty’: all sorts of act.vities are referred 
to the operation of faculties—the musical fa:ultv, the creative faculty, 
the interpretative faculty, the faculties of observation, muscular dis- 
crimination and selection, conceatration, ete. 

In spite of its grave faults and shortcomings as a psychological study, 
there is much in the »ook that will commend it to the general reader. 
It is pleasantly »nd forcibly written. The chapter in defence of the 
sanity of musical genius, which is probably the b-st in the book, is 
written wit, much vigour. he author writes most convine:ngly on 
those topics which are concerned with the technical aspect of music 
and with his own profession of medicine. 

S. Dawson. 


Boon * The Mind of the Race, The Wild Asses of the Devil, and The 
Last Trump, being a First Selection from the Literary Remains 
of George Boon, appropriate to the Times, prepared for Publication 
by Reginald Bliss, with an Ambiguous Introduction by H. G. 
Wetts. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1915. Pp. 342. 


It is by no means easy to conjecture why Mr. Wells should have had re- 
course to the elaborate mystification indicated in this title, and should 
have thought it necessary to dissociate himself into the secondary per- 
sonalities of ‘Reginald Bliss’ and ‘George Boon’ in order to divulge 
his present state of mind. My own guess would be that in face of the 
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apparently unimpaired and incurable folly and savagery of human nature 
which the present catastrophe has revealed, Mr. Wells has been assailed 
by furious doubts affecting his faith in progress and even in the survival 
of civilisation. To these doubts he has felt himself unable to give 
expression in his proper literary persona, owing to the pan-European 
convention that it is unpatriotic and treasonable to question the goodness, 
wisdom and sanity of The War, and because the public for which he 
writes expects him to write quite otherwise. But in the universal 
débicle which is upon us he has been tempted to run amok a little on 
his own account, under cover of ‘ Bliss’ and ‘ Boon’ and ‘ Wilkins,’ 
who are reckless fellows that ‘‘ can write all sorts of things that Wells 
could not do,” as the preface has it. In form, accordingly, this work is 
somewhat fragmentary. It abounds in good ideas and good sayings 
(mostly satirical), flung out with a profusion which bespeaks an heroic 
disregard for the economising of good copy. The short story of The 
Last Trump is in Mr. W ells’s prettiest vein, and might well serve as 
the text for a philosophic discourse on human blindness to greatness and 
novelty, inasmuch as “if a thing is sufficiently strange and great no one 
will perceive it” (p. 334). But there is instruction also e Isewhere. We 
learn, for example, that Mr. Wells does not think much of Bergson, 
and thinks his ‘‘ Pragmatism for Ladies” ‘‘a poor substitute even for 
Herbert Spencer”; alse that he much prefers William James to his 
brother Henry. The persiflage of the great American Reading Public 
as an old-maidish ‘ Aunt Columbia’ who invariably disowns her literary 
offspring, has in it truth enough to be thoroughly annoying. The descrip- 
tion of Pragmatism as the “ trial thinking” w hich shows that men are at 
last assimilating Darwinism, and breaking down ‘‘ the hard-and-fast line 
between the scientific and the poetic method” (pp. 214, 215) is sound 
and well put. Altogether boon may be commended to a philosopher in 
search of light reading and willing to be persuaded that Mr. Wells is 
quite the cleverest writer in the country—next to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


F. C. S. ScHiner. 


The Psychology of the Kaise w. By Morton PRINCE, LL.D. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1915. 73 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Kaiser’s obsession as evidenced by his well-known speeches is a 
subconscious phobia. It may be described ‘‘as a fear of democracy be- 
cause of the danger to himself and his House of Hohenzollern, a fea 
of being deprived by the hands of the democracy of his prerogative to be 
an autocrat”. ‘This does not mean that he is aware of this very per- 
sonal egoistic or ego-centric fear-sentiment. He undoubtedly would not 
admit it to others, nor is it likely he could, even is he would, admit it to 
himself, because it has not been squarely faced, but has been thrust 
aside, repressed by the pride of his self-regarding sentiments and not 
allowed to come to the full light of consciousness. Though not recognised 
by himself it is there all the same, repressed into the subconscious, or, 
if you prefer, in the background of the mind (which, after all, is a part 
of the subconscious).”’ 

This portrait of the Kaiser is rather overwhelmed by its Freudian 
frame. I suppose nothing can be done to remedy this fault so long as 
most psychopathologists stock only phobia frames. The only point the 
author fails to express seems to be that the present war is a ‘defence- 
reaction’ on the part of the war lord and his hests! That surely lies 
behind the ‘Moral’ appended to the book: ‘‘If the Powers of Europe 
want lasting peace through the overthrow of Autocracy and Militarism, 
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i.e. Germanism, the obsession of the Kaiser points the way—Look to 
the Democracy of Germany”. Might not we say that by this time the 
Kaiser and the Fatherland have quite reached the stage of Anzesthesia 
and Paralysis on the Democratic Limb? What has the Kaiser now to 
fear from either arm? His right of war is all his own, his left of peace 
rests on the hilt of his sword. 





Received also :— 
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Fisher Unwin, 1915, pp. xv, 306. 
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Unwin, 1915, pp. xxviii, 288. 
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VIIL—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. Xii., 
15. E. B. Holt. ‘Response and Cognition,’ II. [Sketches ‘ behavior- 
istic’ interpretations of the self, attention, feeling and personality, of 
the typy, e.g., that the soul ‘‘is the attitude and conduct, idem est, the 
purposes of the body,” and counsels the new realists to find ‘‘a positive 
theory of cognition” in ‘‘the ways of the patient animal-behaviorist,”’ 
because in the animals cognition is ‘‘simples and more analysable”’ 
Nevertheless it is denied that behaviorism is materialism.] J. H. Leuba. 
‘William James and Immortality.’ [Defends James against what the 
writer regards as the injurious charge of believing in spiritism. But his 
discussion rests on two assumptions James would hardly have let pass 
without a challenge, viz., that the rejection of the soul-substance theory 
‘involves either complete annihilation at death or at least the loss of 
personal identity’ and that ‘‘the modern belief in immortality is a 
creation of desire,” so that if it be made to seem undesirable ‘‘ many will 
undertake the demonstration of its non-existence ’’.|-—xii., 16. W. M. 
Salter. ‘Nietzsche’s Superman.’ [A well-written and well-documented 
study, which disposes inter alia of the journalistic delusion that Nietzsche 
approved of what he calls ‘‘this névrose nationale from which Europe is 
sick,” and what Mr. Salter calls ‘‘the malignant nationalism (on both 
sides) that has brought on the present war’’.] C. W. Cobb. ‘On the 
Notion of Infinity.’ [A pragmatic analysis, which brings out the depen- 
dence of the notion on choices, on counting and on the idea of before and 
after. |—xii., 17. T. de Laguna. ‘The Logical-Analytic Method in 
Philosophy.’ [An extended review of Bertrand Russell’s Knowledge of 
the External World, containing a number of clearly formulated objections 
and concluding that ‘‘this latest phase of Mr. Russell’s philosophy is as 
complete and radical a failure as his ethical theory of a few years ago, 
which he has now discarded”.] A. H. Jones. ‘The Method of Psy- 
chology.’ [Argues on ‘behaviorist’ lines. }—xii., 18. H. F. Adams. 
‘The Relative Importance of Size and Frequency in Forming Associa- 
tions.’ [Experiments to determine what is the best way of advertising : 
concludes that the full page shown once is the most ettective form and 
one-eighth ot a page shown eight times comes second.] A. Térnudd. 
‘Types of Pragmatist Theory of Truth.’ [Quite a useful summary. |- 
xii., 19. J. Dewey. ‘The Logic of Judgments of Practice, I. [An 
important paper, which points out that logic has altogether overlooked 
the practical judgment, i... a proposition relating to agenda, things to be 
done. Its features are: (1) that it implies an incomplete situation, in 
which (2) it is itself a factor determining (3) that one outcome is better 
than another. (4) It is simultaneously about ends and means; (5) it 
demands relevance ; (6) its truth or falsity is constituted by the issue ; 
(7) value-judgments are a species of practical judgments which have 
yoods and bads for their subject-matter. (8) Values are not data, but 
**traits of objects, as entering into a possible and foreseen completing of 
the situation”. Value therefore is not a ready-made existential quality. 
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‘subjective’. It is practical, and the standard of value is 


Neither is it 
formed in the process of practical judgment or valuation. No doubt es- 
tablished standards are used, in so far as past decisions are relevant to the 


present situation, but ‘‘all valuation is in some degree a revaluation” and 


so every judgment is, pace Nietzsche, a ‘transvaluation’. (9) The logical 
analysis of the practical judgment thus shows that there is nothing in- 
herently impossible in the pragmatist suggestion that the import of all 
judgments may be sume difference to be brought about.] C. 1. Lewis. 
‘A Too Brief Set of Postulates for the Algebra of Logic.’ [Offers ‘‘a 
most economical set of primitive propositions, from which all the 
theorems of symbolic logic, all the theorems of cardinal and ordinal 
arithmetic, of statics and dynamics and of various branches of 
exact science can immediately be derived”.—xii., 20.] J. Dewey. 
‘The Logie of Judgments of Practice,’ Il. [Deals with the cogni- 
tive status of sense-perceptions. They are ‘‘forms of practical judg- 
ments—propositions as to what todo”. Whatever in them does not 
serve this purpose, at least so as to be initially relevant, is surplusage 
and not cognitive. This is not to say that perceptions are unconscious 
inferences. The practical function of perceptions leads on to the 
‘theoretic’ \observation of objects, and even where propositions are about 
what has happened, they are means of preventing errors in future action. 
The attempts to construct knowledge from ‘primitive’ or elementary 
sense data rests on the confusion, not of offeriug psychology instead of 
logic, but of substituting logic for psychology. For ‘ sensations’ are not 
the primary constituents of perceptions, but final results of their logical 
analysis. ‘The error of Locke was too much logic and too little psy- 
chology, the ‘‘erecting of a system of logical distinctions and checks 
into a mythological natural history”.] C. J. Herrick. ‘ Introspection 
as a Biological Method.’ [An incisive protest by a biologist (who is 
evidently a pragmatist) against ‘behaviorism’. ‘ Possibly the new 
psychology may learn to get along without consciousness ; but biology 
cannot do so, for it is evidently a real factor in at least the higher stages 
of evolutionary history . .. and the biologist can see no reason why 
conscious processes should not be observed in the only way open to 
him, namely, by introspection.’’] E. C. Parsons. ‘‘ Gregariousness 
and the Impulse to Classify.’ [Gregariousness demands classification 
for social purposes, and this leads to science. |—xil., 21. G. Santayana, 
‘Philosophical Heresy.’ A brilliant paper which argues that all philos- 
ophies are heresies of individuals set up against the traditional good 
sense vf mankind which is ‘ orthodoxy’. There are only two ways for a 
philosopher to avoid heresy. One is a comprehensive synthesis that 
would distort nothing, and this has never been achieved. The other to 
confess one’s system a personal work of art and to ‘substitute the 
pursuit of sincerity for the pursuit of omniscience”. In spite of his 
excellent precepts Prof. Santayana cannot in the end resist the tempta- 
tion of representing his own heresy, ‘‘the naturalistic conception,’’ as 
“‘the plain deliverance of a long and general experience”.| N. Wiener. 
‘Is Mathematical Certainty Absolute ’?’ [No: for ‘“‘there is no need for 
supposing that even the axioms of (Whitehead and Russell’s) Principia 
or any similar set we shall ever come to are not subject to further 
analysis, and that we have an absolutely adequate knowledge of the 
meaning of any logical proposition whatever ”.] K. Gordon. ‘A Study 
of an Imagery Test.’ [Visual and auditory imagery accompanying the 
spelling of words. The test is inconclusive because ‘‘a person may be a 
visualiser in the kind of performance which the test represents, but may 
be something different in other enterprises ”.] 
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PuitosopHicaL Review. Vol. xxiv., No.4. J. Dewey. ‘The Exis- 
tence of the World as a Problem.’ [{Holds, against Russell, that the 
ultimate data of sense-perception are identified and described as limiting 
elements in a complex world; we never can or do, in actual inquiry, 
throw the existence of the world into doubt. Such identification of 
elements helps us to gain knowledge of the world ; for what we may pro- 
perly doubt is the validity of certain customary inferential beliefs about 
things in it.] G. A.de Laguna. ‘The Psychological Element’. [Psy- 
chology suffers from deep-seated theoretical confusion regarding its own 
subject-matter, and can become a science only if it accepts, as elements, 
existents conceived after the analogy of physical entities.] B.M. Laing. 
‘The Metaphysics of Nietzsche’s Immoralism.’ [The conception of 
organisation unites ideas derived from Schopenhauer and biology ; the 
anti-intellectual, pragmatic, sceptical trend is Heraclitean ; the pluralism, 
perspectivism, optimism suggest Leibniz. The whole construction is 
new, and significant in relation to the German State.] G. A. Johnston. 
‘The Development of Berkeley’s Ethical Theory.’ fBerkeley, swinging 
away from Locke, finds the summum bonwm in the happiness and general. 
good of all. Had he writter systamatically, he might have been the 
first utilitarian.]| Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes.—Vol. xxiv., No. 5. W.M. Urban. ‘On 
Intolerables: A Study in the Logic of Valuation.’ [Though there are 
no limits to what sensibility may find tolerable, and though there is no 
value whose opposite may not be affirmed, there are nevertheless genuine 
axiological intolerables. Value is, indeed, supported by reality : for if 
actual volition (and valuation) is the realisation of values in the world of 
existents, the possibility of such valuation presupposes that reality in its 
structure does not contradict the essential constitution of values.] R. M. 
Mciver. ‘Personality and the Suprapersonal.’ [Ultimate values are- 
personal values, and are interrelated. The whole of persons thus con- 
stitutes a sum of values, in the sense that, if the whole has intrinsic 
value, every person as such has or is intrinsic value, and also a 
system of values, an extrinsically valuable system of intrinsic 
yvalues.| N. K. Smith. ‘Kant’s Method of Composing the Critique 
of Pure Reason.’ [Kant uses his stored materials in patchwork 
fashion, and is led by his open-mindedness into contradictions.] Dis- 
cussion. M. W. Calkins. ‘ Bertrand Russell on Neo-Realism.’ [Rus- 
sell does not always distinguish logical validity and actual experience ; 
he argues against only the solipsistic form of idealism.] Reviews of 
Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes.—Vol. 
xxiv., No. 6. A. K. Rogers. ‘The Determination of Human Ends.’ 
[Philosophic as well as practical persuasion has its roots in personal 
judgments on life that differ in different men. Man’s empirical self and 
his subjective seal of approval are, rather than objective reason or 
scientific fact, the court of last resort for the philosopher who would 
understand and unify knowledge and progress.] H.L. Stewart. ‘Was 
Plato an Ascetic?’ [Approves R. W. Livingstone’s view ; Plato’s pre- 
dominant mood was so puritanic that we may almost call him a Philistine. ]} 
N. Wilde. ‘The Faith Philosophy cf Pierre Charron.’ [Charron’s 
pragmatic bent made him an eclectic: he was at once Epicurean and 
Stoic, Sceptic and Christian. Above all he was the practical man, in- 
terested in past philosophy and present science mainly as they bore on 
life, in this world and in the next. His assertion of the ‘right to 
believe’ places him among the forerunners of the philosophers of faith.] 
Discussion. A.W. Moore. ‘Pragmatisin, Science and Truth.’ [Reply 
to Fite. Pragmatism ignores the ‘problem of the independence of 
truth,’ because for it there is no such problem.] Reviews of Books. 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 
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PsycHOLoGIcAL Review. Vol. xxii., No. 3. L.T. Troland. ‘The 
Theory and Practice of the Artificial Pupil.’ [Describes an artificial 
pupil, some form of which is necessary whenever the amount of light- 
energy striking the retina has to be controlled.] T. V. Moore. ‘The 
Temporal Relations of Meaning and Imagery.’ [Describes reaction- 
experiments with words (seen and heard), pictures and real objects, of a 
simple and familiar kind; in general, meaning is reported before 
imagery. Meaning is thus a definite mental process sui generis. Con- 
cludes with a polemic against the context-theory of meaning.| K. 
Dunlap. ‘The Shortest Perceptible Time-Interval between Two 
Flashes of Light.’ [Reports experiments and Apparatus. The effect 
of brightness is variable; the limen is, at least over a certain range, 
lower in light-adaptation ; it is also lower for flashes aided to a con- 
tinuous stimulation than for flashes in a dark field; a single flash is 
often seen as two; practice should possibly extend over more than a 
year. |—Vol, xxii, No. 4. L. J. Martin. ‘An Experimental Contribu- 
tion to the Investigation of the Subconscious.’ [The observations 
of spontaneous images, and their discrimination from images vo- 
luntarily aroused, are important for general psychology; snd the 
method of spontaneous images offers a mode of attacking the sub- 
conscious which is at Jeast comparable with (if not superior to) the 
methods usually employed.| J.E. Downey. ‘Emotional Poetry and 
the Preference Judgment.’ [The group-reaction to emotional poetry 
is slightly more subjective than that to imaginal. The more emotional 
subjects are the more variable in judgment. Group-arrangement by 
beauty correlates well with the average arrangement by group-preference, 
but is less subjective.] C. G. Bradford. ‘An Experiment in Associa- 
tion.’ [Uses testand key sheets of the Lough association-method. Notes 
effect of practice and secondary factors. Interference is largely neutral- 
ised by transfer of learning.} H. F. Adams. ‘A Note on the Effect of 
Rhythm on Memory.’ [With 9-digit series, 3-part rhythms are best, non- 
rhythmic serie; next, 2-part rhythms worst. With 10-digit series, there 
is relative fall of the 3-part and rise of the 2-part rhythms There are sex 
differences.| T. H. Haines. ‘ Diagnostic Values of Some Performance 
Tests.’ [Trial of supplementary tests with sixty-three girls (morons 
doubtful, normal) already tested by the Binet and Point Scale methods. } 
E. G. Boring. ‘Processes Referred to the Alimentary and Urinary 
Tracts : a Qualitative Analysis.’ [Hunger, thirst, niusea, urination, de- 
fecation, and the calls to urination and defecation, while complex and 
variable experiences, reduce under favourable conditions to various 
patterns of pressure and pain. Both of these modes may possibly cover 
a number of qualities. | 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHotogy. Vol. xxvi., No. 2 J.:E. 
Downey and J. E. Anderson. ‘Automatic Writing.’ [Experiments 
on dual activity, such as writing from dictation while reading aloud. 
Simultaneity of motor reactions occurred, and there is introspective 
evidence of synchronisation of mental processes ; but alternative inter- 
pretations are possible. The dual activity rarely approximated normal 
speed. Lapse of awareness seemed always conditioned upon lack of 
memory-connexions. The results are thus less clean-cut than those of 
Solomons and Stein, and indicate that the general problem is extremely 
complex.} M. Bentley. ‘The Study of Dreams: a Method adapted to 
the Semimary.’ [Gives an outline form for the analytical study of 
dreams, and the results obtained from fifty-four dreams thus analysed. ] 
W. T. Shepherd. ‘Tests on Adaptive Intelligence in Dogs and Cats, as 
Compared with Adaptive Intelligence in Rhesws Monkeys.’ [So far as 
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these tests go, and probably in general, Rhesws monkeys are much 
superior.| E. F. Mulhall. ‘ Experimental Studies in Recall and Re- 
cognition.’ [The difference between recall and recognition is greatest 
with materials rich in association.]| T.L. Smith. ‘Note on the Psy- 
chology of Shame.’ [Shame develops from fear and disgust perhaps 
from violation of esthetic feeling and of modesty.] S.H. Bliss. ‘The 
Origin of Laughter.’ [Laughter is the result of suddenly released re- 
pression, the physical sign of subconscious satisfaction.] EE. L. Thorn- 
dike. ‘The Form of the Curve of Practice in the Case of Addition.’ 
[The curve for college students approaches a straight slope; the para- 
bolic form found by others may be due to difference in interest.] L. J. 
Martin. ‘Ghosts and the Projection of Visual Images.’ [Ghosts 
appear only when there is ability to project images; other factors 
(emotive, inhibitory) are usually involved.] E. B. Titchener. ‘Sensa- 
tion and System.’ [Critique of Rahn’s ‘ Relation of Sensation to Other 
Categories.’] L. R. Geissler. ‘Sound Localisation under Determined 
Expectation.’ {The normal errors of localisation in a horizontal plane at 
the level of the ears are enhanced or diminished, by almost a half, by 
direction of expectation to or from the positions of the stimulus. Under 
the instruction ‘no expectation’ the front half is preferred, probably as 
a result of the dominance of vision in the mental life.] Minor Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. M. Mould, L. 
Treadwell and M. F. Washburn. ‘xxvu. The Influence of Sup- 
pressing Articulation on the Favourable Effect of Distributing Re- 
petitions.’ [The advantage of distribution is chiefly concerned with the 
motor aspect of learning.| M. Babbitt, M. Woods and M. F. Wash- 
burn. ‘xxviu. Affective Sensitiveness to Colours, Tone Intervals 
and Articulate Sounds.’ [Tones are slightly more affective than colours, 
and both are markedly superior to articulate sounds. There is perhaps 
a specialised affectivity for tones.] H. Robbins, D. Smith and M. F. 
Washburn. ‘xxix. The Influence of Fatigue on Affective Sensitive- 
ness to Colours.’ |Affectivity lessens with ennui, and this reduction 
correlates better with introspection of ennui than does the average 
affective value of the colours.] L. N. Garver, J. M. Gleason and 
M. F. Washburn. ‘xxx. The Source of Affective Reactions to Ar- 
ticulate Sounds.’ [Only the vowel sounds are directly affective.] E. B. 
Titchener and H. P. Weld. ‘Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Cornell University.’ E. J. Gates. ‘xxu1. On Intensive 
and Qualitative Judgments of Light Sensations.’ [Intensive judgments so 
called are likely to rest upon insistence or power to catch attention. ] Book 
Reviews. Book Notes. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocizk. Tome xv., Nos. 1-2. T. Flournoy. 
‘Une mystique moderne: documents pour la psychologie religieuse.’ 
[A woman of fifty, unmarried, Protestant, educated and intellectually 
gifted, head of a girls’ school, showing no pathological symptoms, claim- 
ing no supernatural revelations, practising no asceticism, was the subject 
of a series of mystical experiences, which culminated (March, 1915, to 
July, 1914) in states of religious ecstasy. Prof. Flournoy was fortunate 
enough to gain the confidence of this lady, and offers a detailed and well- 
documented study of her case. He traces her mental history up to the 
time of appearance of 'the mystical phenomena; describes a preliminary 
period, during which she was visited by an ‘invisible presence,’ a 
‘spiritual friend’; and then prints, with comments, the subject’s own 
record of the thirty-one ‘ divine experiences’ or states of ecstasy proper. 
He inclines to find an -erotic origin for the ecstatic crises, though that 
hypothesis has its difficulties ; an! he notes the influence of the father 
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throughout the process of sublimation. The crises ceased with a return 
to extraversion, gradually prepared for, but made definite by the events 
of Ist August, 1914. The monograph (224 pp.) ends with a non-committal 
chapter on metaphysical interpretation.| Tome xv., No. 3. A. Des= 
coeudres. ‘ Les tests de Binet-Simon comme mesure du développement 
des enfants anormaux.’ [Consideration of tests in detail; the intel- 
lectual quotient affords a good measure of development; the 1911 tests 
are more difficult than those of 1908.] P. Ceresole. ‘ L’irréductibilité 
de Vintuition des probabilités et existence de propositions mathé- 
matiques indémontrabies.’ [Argues, against Poincaré, that the intui- 
tion of probability is a means of knowledge sui generis, independent of 
analysis, and comparable with volition. T:e impossibility of proving 
certain definite mathematical properties, affirmed by this intuition, leads 
to a postulate which cannot be proved, but which is probably satisfied by 
an infinity of fortuitously numerical series; analysis must therefore be 
extended or comple rented. The parallel between these indemonstrable 
properties and unpredictable voluntiry actions has metaphysical bear- 
ings.| E. Claperede. ‘ Expériences sur la mémoire des associations spon- 
tanées.’ [Spontaneous associations are reproduced far better than pre- 
scribed. Mental activity, attitude, a tention, familiarity, may all 
contribute to this result; but the problem is not finally solved.] 
Recueil de Faits: Documents et Discussions. R. Weber. ‘ Voix et 
visions.’ [In the daytime, visual hallucinations are secondary, auditory 
primary : we hive the inverse of the normal functional predominance of 
sight by day, hearing by night.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHoLogit. Bd. Ixxi., Heft 1 und 2. K. Lam- 
brecht. ‘Ueber den Einfluss der Verkniipfung von Farbe und Form 
bei Gediichtnisleistungen.’ [In the learning of coloured forms, it is 
impossible to abstract from the colour and to impress the form alone ; 
identity of colour is of advantage both for recognition and for reproduc- 
tion.] K.Groos. ‘Ueber den Aufbau der Systeme ’—vi. [The ‘ verti- 
cal’ or Platonic dualism is mediated by interposition. In Plato's case, 
the relation of higher and lower is reciprocal, and the mediation is three- 
fold: logical, teleological, and moral-religious. The three steps tend, 
however, to become many; and the static relation tends to become 
dynamic ; Origen affords a salient example.] F. E. O. Schultze. 
‘Ueber Lernzeiten bei Grisseren Komplexen.’ [The memory-prodigy 
Riickle had stated that the time required for learning increases pro- 
portionally to the square of the number of figures learned ; and a test 
shows that this law is, within limits. validin his case. Discussion is re 
served.] Literaturbericht.—Bd. Ixxi., Heft 3 und 4. TT. Ziehen. 
‘Beitrag zur Lehre vom absoluten Eindruck: nebst Bemerkungen 
tiber taktile Liingentiiuschungen.’ [Report of experiments on the com- 
parison of tactual distances (filled and unfilled) and of intensities of 
noise. Besides giving quantitative results, the author distinguishes 
five types of ‘total impression,’ based respectively on comparison with 
the paired stimulus, with a stimulus of another pair, with a generalised 
memory-image of earlier stimuli of the series, with images of earlier 
stimuli not in the series, and with an indeterminate and unidentifiable 
image. An appendix discusses certain illusions of tactual distance. ] 
Literaturbericht.—Bd. Ixxi., Heft 5 und 6. F. Oetien. ‘ Die Bedeu- 
tung der Orientierung des Lesestoffes fiir das Lesen und der Orientie- 
rung von sinnlosen Formen fiir das Wiedererkennen derselben.’ [Sets 
out from Muller’s three systems of reference : body, head, and eyes. 
Letters and forms are both characterised by their relation to the eye- 
system rather than by that to the body-system, though the latter 
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orientation is not without significance.| W. Baade. ‘ Aufgaben und 
Begriff einer ‘‘darstellenden Psychologie”.’ [Current dissatisfaction 
with experimental psychology rests in part upon its failure to ‘ exhibit’ 
mental experiences. This exhibition (which is not description) can be 
secured on the basis of experiment ; sometimes by mere direction of 
attention (e.g., sensations), but in other cases only by special means. 
Further articles are promised.] Sammelreferate. A. Wallenberg. 
‘ Fortschritte der Anatomie des Zentralnervensystems in den Jahren 
1911 und 1912. M. Ettlinger. ‘Tierpsychologie : vierter Sammel- 
bericht.’ Literaturbericht.—Bd. lxxii., Heft 1 und 2. W. Koehler. 
‘Akustische Untersuchungen ’—iii. [The author distinguishes tonal 
pitch from tonal body (brightness and darkness plus vocality) ; and his 
present paper may be described as a many-sided protest against the 
autocracy of pitch. (1) Very high, very low, very short ‘tones’ have 
no pitch. (2) The extremely unmusical have no sense of pitch; they 
are sensitive to tonal body. (3) The vast majority of auditory experi- 
ences are ‘noises’; and noise does not possess pitch. (4) Natural 
speech has no pitch; words are properly noises. (5) Even in music, 
pitch plays a lesser part than is thought: for the compound tone and 
the chord are, normally, perceptive wholes of one single pitch, not of a 
plurality of pitches. (6) Absolute tonal memory in its commonest form 
is absolute memory, not of pitch, but of tonal body. (7) The correlation 
of pitch with its normal stimulus may be disturbed, while tonal body 
remains unaffected (normal and pathological cases), (8) Pitchless sounds 
possess brightness ; usually vocality (in the wider sense); in special 
cases the r-quality (roughness) and the explosive character. (9) Since 
there is no ground to assume more than one sound-receptive organ, we 
must regard the ear as primarily noise-perceiving and only secondarily 
as pitch-perceiving ; our whole perspective is thus changed.—Radical as 
these conclusions are, the paper brings many illustrations and much 
serious argument to their support; a physiological theory is outlined 
as working hypothesis. ]}—Bd. Ixxii., Hett 5 und 4. A. Korte. ‘ Beit- 
rige zur Psychologie der Gestalt- und Bewegungserlebnisse, herausgege- 
ben von K. Koffka. ii. Kinematoskopische Untersuchungen.’ [If two 
luminous strips are exposed in succession tachistoscopically, we see, 
under certain conditions, not a movement from the first to the second, 
but a counter-movement from the second to the first ; the essential 
factor is an increased insistence (Hindringlichkeit) of the second stimulus. 
The quantitative dependences of the phenomenon are worked out in de- 
tail, and explanation is attempted on Wertheimer’s lines.| Literatur- 
bericht. P. Schilder. ‘Entgegnung.’ K. Koffka. ‘ Bemerkung 
hierzu.’ [Apropos of a review of Schilder’s ‘ Ueber autokinetische 
Empfindungen.’|—Bd. Ixxii., Heft 5 und 6. A. Fischer. ‘ Weitere 
Versuche iiber das Wiedererkennen.’ [Experiments with point-forms 
(which in certain cases may usefully replace meaningless syllables), 
and with meaningless syllables themselves, show that a very slight 
amount of subliminal reproduction is probably necessary, certainly ad- 
vantageous, to direct recognition.| R. Hohenemser. ‘ Ueber Konkor- 
danz und Diskordanz.’ [The controversy between Stumpf and Riemann 
falls to the ground if we suppose that music rendered in equal tempera- 
ment is heard in pure intonation. The hypothesis is probable ; the 
psychological problem remains.] R. Hennig. ‘Eine unerkliirte op- 
tische Tauschung.’ [The stakes and spaces of a vertical paling, seen 
through a similar paling, are greatly enlarged.] Literaturbericht. 
ARCHIV FUR DIE GESAMTE PsycHoLociz. Bd. xxxiv., Heft 2. G. 


Stoerring. ‘Ernst Meumann.’ [Appreciation with portrait.] A. 
Messer. ‘Zur Wertpsychologie.’ [Disputes Haring’s conclusion that 
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all valuation is a subsumption under pre-existing values; finds in the 
direct personal conviction of value a bridge between value-theory and 
psychology ; discusses the classitication of values.] E. Becher. ‘ Ueber 
Schmerzqualitiiten.’ [Distinguishes a bright superficial from a dull 
deep-seated pain. The former is uniform in quality save in a few 
localities (external auditory meatus, dentin, glans penis).| K. Duerr. 
‘Ist es wahr, dass 2 x 2=4 ist? Mine experimentelle Untersuchung 
von Fred. Bon; Erster Band: Von den Begriffen, den Urteilen, und 
der Wahrheit.’ [Analysis, with running commentary, of Bon’s book. ] 
S. Bernfeld. ‘Zur Psychologie der Unmusikalischen; nebst Bemer- 
kungen iiber Psychologie und Psychanalyse.’ [Lack of musical ability 
may derive not only from psychophysical disposition, want of attention, 
etc., but also from an emotional inhibition in childhood. Report of two 
cases, with psychanalysis.] W. Heinitz. ‘Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber musikalische Reproduktion.’ [Preliminary report on 
the reproduction of simplest musical themes (variously presented) by 
voice, whistling, piano, violin, flute; five observers of diverse musical 
training and ability took part in the experiments.] J. Wittman. 
‘Neuer objektiver Nachweis von Differenztiinen erster und hoéherer 
Ordnung.’ [Demonstration of Differential tones of various orders by 
means of Appunn’s reeds, sensitive flame-apparatus, and Samojloff disc. 
The tones are not independent, but imply the simultaneous existence of 
their components; those of the higher orders are dependent, mainly if 
not wholly, on overtones ; their place of origin is left undetermined. 
Helmholtz’ theory o audition must be replaced by some such notion as 
that of Ewald’s sound-patterns.] ‘Bemerkung zu der Abhandlung von 
Arthur Macdonald ‘‘ Die geistige Betitigung der Vilker und antisoziale 
Erscheinungen”’.’ 


‘**Screntia ” (Rivista pI Screnza). Vol. xvii., No. 4, April, 1915 (con- 
tinued). J.W. Gregory. ‘The reported progressive desiccation of the 
Earth.’ [In recent years we have been often warned that a great climatic 
change is carrying the world slowly and irresistibly towards world-wide 
drought. However, though it seems indubitable that there have been 
great local variations in post-glacial climate, the author fails to recognise 
any clear evidence of world-wide desiccation at any time, or even of 
serious widespread desiccation within historic times. Any world-wide 
reduction in rainfall is improbable. All the facts can be explained 
by changes in local distribution of the rain.] The Inquiry upon 
the War. N. Kostyleff. ‘Les facteurs psychologiques de la guerre 
actuelle.’ [Attempts to find the psychological factors of this war. 
The most important of these factors is shown in a paper on the historical 
premisses of modern warfare which Friedrich Lenz published in Germany 
in 1912. This sober economist actually still considered war as a natural 
means of expansion. Neither Frenchmen, Englishmen, nor even Rus- 
sians think this nowadays. After the war we must guard against trying 
to enrich ourselves at the expense of the enemy. The psychical defect 
of which we wish to cure Germany is contagious, and we must take care 
not to fall into the same error as Bulgaria did after the Balkan war. A 
wonderfully broad-minded article.] L. M. Hartmann. ‘ Uber die Ur- 
sachen des Weltkrieges.’ [This and the following article both try to 
discover the powerful forces which brought about the war. The first 
cause is commercial policy, and the mercantile state. This state is, 
above all, England, and Edward VII.’s policy of forming an entente with 
France and Russia against Germany is condemned as commercial. The 
second factor is Russia, who, by her policy of intervention in favour of 
Servia, has transformed a local conflict into a world-wide war.] L. 
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Brentano. ‘ Die Letzten Ursachen des gegenwiirtigen Krieges.’ [In 
this article the personal intervention of Edward VII. is explicitly put 
into the background. The deep causes are : the aim of Russia to become 
mistress, by way of the Balkans, of the Mediterranean, and to destroy 
the culture of Western Europe; and the claim of ages of Great Britain 
to absolute maritime domination. As concerns Germany, she had no 
need to fight for colonies or other possessions ; what Germany needs is 
a free arena for the development of the strength of her people. Ger- 
many is fighting against England for the freedom of Europe as well as of 
herself, and is also fighting for Europe in guarding its civilisation against 
Russia, ‘who is a resolute foe of this civilisation’.| Book Reviews. 
Review of Reviews. Chronicle. Supplement containing French transla- 
tions of the Italian, English and German articles.— Vol. xvii., No. 5, May, 
1915. M. P. Rudzki. ‘Les théories les plus récentes sur l’origine des 
continents.’ [This article is an exposition of the current theories of the 
origin of continents, as a history of these ideas would require too long 
an article.] E. Carnevale. ‘ Democrazia e giustizia penale. Parte 18: 
Democrazia e attitudine mentale al giudizio.” [A democratic judge by all 
means, but he must be an expert in law.| The Inquiry upon the War. 
P. Vinogradoff. ‘The Causes of the War.’ [* It is worth while to look 
somewhat closer into the motives and causes which have brought on the 
present Armageddon, in order to provide, if possible, against its reeur- 
rence. The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia which set the stone rolling 
was a deliberate provocation. ‘ Nevertheless, under the influence of the 
Western Powers, more especially of Great Britain, Serbia and Russia 
went almost beyond the limits of endurance : they conceded all Austrian 
demands except that of an Austrian Inquisition in Belgrade. When all 
the attempts at conciliation had failed and the partial mobilisation of the 
Russian Army took place, the latter did not preclude the localisation of 
the conflict, but only the slaughtering of a small State by a Great Power. 
The German assertion that mediation would have been possible if Russia 
had not mobilised cannot be regarded as anything but a hypocritical pre- 
tence, because there would have been no object for mediation if the cause 
of dispute were ruled out by a preliminary crushing of Serbia.’ An in- 
quiry into the causes of the war * cannot be conducted with profit, if we 
take abstraction of people’s feelings and passions ; any attempt to solve 
the problem by estimating only the bearing of material conditions and 
supposed interests is bound to be inadequate’. But ‘it is advisable, 
however, to start from the more obvious material causes of the conflict. 
Apart from the complication brought about in the case of France by the 
open sore of Alsace-Lorraine, the immediate causes of the war may be 
grouped along two lines of conflict: the opposition between Austria and 
Russia in the Kast and the opposition between Germany and England in 
the West.’ The antagonism of Germany with England was brought 
about (i.) by Germany’s striving to build up a World-Empire of the 
same kind as the one acquired by England ; (ii.) by economic competi- 
tion with Great Britain. But ‘ economic competition in itself—and this 
must be stated emphatically—does not suttice to justify a tremendous 
war, especially in the concrete setting in which the war has broken out. 
In spite of the superiority of the British military Navy, the Germans 
had every opportunity for developing their world commerce, and they 
used these opportunities to the best advantage.’ In the case of Russia, 
the economic factor did not play a decisive part: war was brought on by 
(i.) the German wish to make war in order to prevent a conflict in the 
future under less favourable conditions ; (ii.) the racial antagonism be- 
tween Teuton and Slay. ‘The nationalities cannot and ought not to be 
prevented from developing their cultural peculiarities and seeking their 
own salvation, but in the settlement of boundaries of reconstructed 
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Europe it will never be possible to carve States merely and entirely 
on the national pattern.’ The author does not feel very sanguine either 
as to the introduction of democratic control as the leading principle of 
future diplomacy or as to a very stable equilibrium in Kuropean polities : 
‘As for democratic control, the expression seems a prospective anachron- 
ism, if I may be allowed to use the word. No means have been discovered 
yet to render unnecessary secret information, confidential negotiations 
and the concentration of leadership in a few hands in international affairs. 
Undoubtedly, the official or unofficial leaders will have to reckon more 
and more with the moods, interests and prejudices of popular masses, as 
the captain of a ship has to reckon with winds and currents. But it 
would be a strange device to solve the problems of navigation by entrust- 
ing the ship to winds and currents. The history of the present outbreak 
is the most convincing proof, if a proof were needed, of the short range 
of sight of great sections of public opinion and of the practical inanity of 
democratic control. The leading representatives of the party responsible 
for government in Great Britain clamoured for neutrality and abstention 
at a time when a crafty opponent was preparing a complete overthrow of 
the European system on which the existence of their country depended, 
and it is not their sagacity that saved them from the trap laid for them. 
By all means let literature, journalism and democracy discuss and in 
fluence the aims of national policy, but they had better not tamper too 
much with the means likely to lead to a realisation of these aims,.’] J. 
Andrassy. ‘Weltkrieg und Weltfreiheit.’ [This is a remarkably 
broad-minded article: the author is a former statesman of Hungary. 
‘It is beyond doubt that this war can disturb the equilibrium of civilisa 


tion for a certain time; .. . it is not only the victory of the Germans 
that might bring this about: that of the Hutente would have no better 
effect.’ England has often acted up to the ideals of Treitschke. Russia 


and England are both, in different ways, enemies of liberty. ‘The 
victory of the Hntente would not settle the question of European equili- 
brium—and that seems the one consolation of neutrals who can see farther 
than the immediate future.’]| W.L. de Jaworski, ‘ La guerre actuelle 
au point de vue de la question polonaise.’ [Russia is the only enemy of 
the Polish nation ; and it is a great grief for Poland to see its old friend 
France as an enemy. The author is in a position to state that, with the 
agreement of the Austro-Hungarian government, the Polish legions are 
only to fight against Russia.] Critical Note. F. Enriques. ‘ La con- 
naissance historique et la connaissance scientifique dans la critique de 
Enrico De Michelis.’ [On KE. De Michelis’s 1] problema delle scienza 
storiche (Turin, 1915). | Book Reviews. Review of Reviews. { Accounts 
of some of those articles in the periodical press of all nations which are 
addressed to men of science and the cultivated public, and appeal to the 
reason rather than the imagination. It is a fairly common characteristic 
of all the nations engaged to throw the blame of the causes on the 
shoulders of other nations.] Chronicle. French translations of the 
Italian, English, and German articles. Index to vol. xvii.—Second Series. 
Vol. xviii. Part 1. June and July, 1915. With this number of Scientia 
closes the inquiry on the causes of the war. However, there will in future 
be, in addition to the usual work of Scientia as an organ of scientific syn- 
thesis and organisation, discussions of various problems raised by the war 
and which have an interest fur the whole world. A second series begins 
with the present number, and, since the responsibility is not only scien- 
tific but also political, which cannot be divided amongst several editors, 
Eugenio Rignano alone will be editor in future. G. Bohn. ‘ Idées 
nouvelles sur l’adaptation et l’évolution. Ire Partie: Les désharmonies 
des étres vivants.’ [For too long a time the biologists, following the 
metaphysicians, made something particular and proper only to life, 
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adaptation and considerations on ends, enter to explain the supposed 
harmonies and perfections of living renga The Inquiry upon the 
War. L.Havet. *D’une guerre 4 l'autre.’ [The public letter which 
Renan addressed to Strauss in 1870 contains some prophetic utterances. 
The alliances of France date from after 1870, and 1870 explains them. 
The present war is a renewal of the old conflict on a much larger scale. 
The present war is concerned with France’s combat for and on behalf of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and indeed all the three great Allies are fighting for 
weaker countries: Britain for Belgium and Russia for Serbia.] J. H. 
Rose. ‘The War and Nationality.’ [The history of Europe during the 
past century has been in the main the history of the struggles of nations 
towards a fuller realisation of their existence. Th» most marked recent 
instance of the subjection of a nation in spite of itself and even in spite 
of protests from individuals in the conquering nation against the absorp- 
tion of alien and resisting elements is that of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. 
In the Balkan Peninsula aiso, the trouble sprang from racial and re- 
ligious rivalries. ‘* All the talk about Russian intrigues in the Balkans 
and Serb attempts to overthrow the Dual Mo warchy is futile. The real 
sinners are the bureaucrats who have sought to stamp out nationality. 
Ever since the time of Mazzini (who taught that nationality is sacred) all 
such efforts have increased the strength of national sentiment. In suc- 
cession, Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig, Posen, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Albania, Trieste and the Trentino have testified to the truth of Maz- 
zini’s prophecy, that the future lay with the free peoples, and that their 
sense of nationhood was a God-given instinct which must be respected 
by rulers and cherished by its possessors—cherished not for selfish pur- 
poses, but in order that the peoples, living their full life, might contri- 
bute more richly towards the perfecting of the life of humanity as a 
whole. This lofty creed has inspired thinkers among the oppressed 
peoples to struggle on behalf of their freedom and unity. Even politi- 
cians who move on a lower plane of thought have caught some of the 
glow reflected from Mazzini’s teaching. Hence their efforts for their 
peoples have displayed a heroism never known in merely selfish move- 
ments. Hence, too, it is that the Serbs and Montenegrins have main- 
tained an unconquerable bravery and persistence, even atter the previous 
exhausting efforts against Turkey. They know that Austria (backed by 
Germany) isa more deadly foe than the Moslem ; that the two Germanic 
Empires are fighting to force their way through to Salonica—and then, 
good-bye to all hope of a free Balkan Peninsula.’ It is interesting that, 
before Italy declared war on Austria, the author wrote: ‘ Will Italy 
stand by and witness unmoved the triumph of a commercial imperialism 
which will dominate all States from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf ? 
Or will Italy side with the Powers of the Triple Entente, which are re- 
sisting the absorption of Belgium (and eventually Holland) by Germany, 
and of Serbia and other Balkan States by Austria-Hungary?’ Germans, 
swollen with pride and ambition, ‘ have now sought to conquer Belgium, 
while their Allies, Austria and Turkey, seek to dominate the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Near East. Thus, the Triple Alliance (Turkey 
taking the place happily vacated by Italy) wages offensive warfare 
against the same potent instinct which doubled the strength of Prussia 
in 1866 and 1870. . . . The study of modern history has convinced me 
that the claims of nationality must be met during the present age, when 
that instinct is all-powerful. In the future, let us hope, they will be 
less potent than that wider and nobler principle which urges that nations 
shall subordinate their feelings and interests to those of humanity at 
large. But in these years when the reactionary policy of the present 
Triple Alliance has reawakened national antipathies and aspirations, 
nationality is the preponderating impulse.’] 
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Those who wish to join the Association should communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. HENRY Sturt, 5 Park Terrace, 
Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom the yearly subserip- 
tion of sixteen shillings should be paid. In return for this 
subscription members receive MIND gratis and posi free, and 
are entitled to buy back-numbers both of the Old and the 
New Series at half price. Members resident in America can 
pay their subscription ($4) into the account of the Hon. 
Treasurer (Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller) at the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
44th Street, New York. 











